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THE LUTHERAN 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


AT BLUE RIDGE, N. C. 


Hich up in North Carolina’s beautiful 
“and of the Sky” at Blue Ridge, the Lu- 
therans from all parts of the southeast 
helped the synods of North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia-Alabama hold their 
largest and most inspirational Summer 
School for Church Workers, July 23-29. 
An increase of more than a hundred paid 
registrations and the appearance of large 
numbers who came up for a day testifies 
to the increasing popularity of this school 
in the mountains. 

Dr. Charles P. Wiles, of our Parish and 
Church School Board, launched the school 
on its most successful program in his ad- 
dress at the formal opening Saturday eve- 
ning, July 23, at which the director, P. D. 
Brown, D.D., Columbia, S. C., presided. 
As he opened the school, so Dr. Wiles 
continued to open the daily sessions with 
his deeply devotional Bible lectures. 

Large audiences that taxed the capacity 
of the spacious auditorium in College Hall 
heard Dr. Gould Wickey of Washington, 
D. C., general secretary of the Board of 
Education of the United Lutheran Church, 
deliver inspiring and heart-searching ser- 
mons on Sunday morning and evening and 
Monday evening. Other special lectures 
were given Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings by Dr. James C. Kinard, 
president of Newberry Collegé, Néwberry, 
Sac: 

“Moral Problems that Face the Chris- 
tian,’ was the subject of discussion in the 
Men’s Conference, led by Dr. E. E. Fischer 
of the Philadelphia Seminary. In a second 
conference with laymen and pastors, Dr. 
H. D. Hoover of Gettysburg Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa., led a discussion on “Evan- 
gelism.” A large number of men enjoyed 
these practical an inspirational discus- 
sions. 

Leaders of the Women’s Conference were 
Mrs. W. A. Reiser of Augusta, Ga.; Mrs. 
John B. Moose of Columbia, S. C., who 
was also a teacher of Leadership Training; 
Mrs. J. B. Cassell of West Columbia, S. C.; 
Mrs. Jacob L. Morgan of Salisbury, N. C.; 
and Mrs. Virgil B. Sease of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., who was also a teacher of 
Leadership Training. 

The Young People’s Conferences were 
led by Dr. Paul M. Kinports of Philadel- 
phia, executive secretary of the Luther 
League of America; the Rev. J. Luther 
Mauney, Pulaski, Va.; and Miss Lucy 
Brady of Columbia, S. C. 

The Blue Ridge School has always em- 
phasized the Leadership Training feature 
of the program and the fact that 333 credit 
cards were awarded in this department 
is especially gratifying. A very fine corps 
of teachers was responsible for this splen- 
did work. Besides the two already named, 
the following composed the faculty in 
Leadership Training: Dr. R. A. Goodman, 
Newberry, S. C.; Dr. Frank P. Cauble, 
East Gastonia, N. C.; Dr. John L. Yost, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Dr. John B. Moose, Colum- 
bia, S. C.; Dr. M. L. Stirewalt, Salisbury, 
N. C.; Dr. Charles A. Linn, Savannah, 


Ga.; Dr. W. C. Davis, Charleston, S. Ce 
Miss Jean Winecoff, Albemarle, N. C. 

A daily music period was conducted by 
Prof. Kenneth B. Lee of Lenoir Rhyne 
College, Hickory, N. C. Practically the 
whole school enjoyed singing the new 
hymn introduced during this period. 

The report of Registrar Carl B. Caugh- 
man reveals that 604 persons registered 
during the school. By synods they were 
as follows: North Carolina, 330; South 
Carolina, 194; Georgia-Alabama, 62; other 
synods, 18. 

The administrative staff of the school 
consisted of Dr. P. D. Brown, Columbia, 
S. C., director; the Rev. George H. Rhodes, 
Albemarle, N. C., dean; the Rev. J. Lewis 
Thornburg, Statesville, N. C., chaplain; the 
Rev. Carl B. Caughman, Cameron, 5S. C., 
registrar; the Rev. J. L. Norris, Kannap- 
olis, N. C., secretary-treasurer. 

J. L. Norris. 


AT LAKESIDE, OHIO 


WueNn more than 600 Lutherans in the 
Synod of Ohio registered in the seven- 
teenth annual Lakeside Summer School 
July 18-24, a new attendance record was 
established. The Rev. Paul R. Clouser of 
Carey was dean. 

A large group attended the Monday eve- 
ning meeting, when the Rev. Joseph W. 
Fréase, director of young people’s work, 
introduced the leaders and faculty mem- 
bers. A delightful reception was given 
in Wo-Ho-Mis Lodge during the evening. 

Using as the general theme, “Preach 
the Gospel; Tell All Nations; and Sing 
Unto the Lord,” the curriculum consisted 
of lectures on preaching, mission study, 
leadership training and church music. 

Paul E. Scherer, D.D., of New York 
City, attracted large audiences to Lake- 
side’s main auditorium on four consecu- 
tive mornings when he delivered timely 
lectures on facing life’s problems. Equally 
popular were the four lectures on preach- 
ing which he summed up under the head- 
ings—“The World Around Us”; “The 
Preacher, His Task and Personality”; “The 
Content and Character of Preaching”; and 
“The* Preparation and Delivery of the 
Sermon,” 

A stimulating Bible study period was 
conducted each morning by Prof. H. 
Grady Davis, D.D., of the Chicago Lu- 
theran Seminary, following the opening 
devotional periods which were directed by 
pastors. Prof. H. D. Hoover, D.D., of the 
Gettysburg Seminary gave several help- 
ful lectures on “Present Trends in The- 
ology” before pastors. 

Although the annual Luther League 
convention had been held June 12-16 near 
Franklin under the name of the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, an unusually large num- 
ber:of young people were enrolled in va- 
rious groups. Four leadership training 
courses proved very popular under the 
direction of Prof. Paul H. Heisey, Ph.D., 
Wittenberg College; Miss Mabel Elsie 
Locker, Philadelphia; the Rev. G. D. 
Busch, Lancaster; and Mr. Alvin L. 
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Schaediger, North Bergen, New Jersey. 

Mission study classes and display work 
were under the direction of Miss Jessie 
Thomas, missionary to India, and Miss 
Bertha Hein, Buffalo, N. Y. M. L. Dol- 
beer, D.D., missionary to India, Student 
Shinichi Kawagiri of Japan, studying at 
the Philadelphia Seminary, Mr. George L. 
Rinkliff, and Mrs. Julius F. Seebach of 
Philadelphia, made valuable contributions 
in group meetings. 


Church Music Institute 


The third annual Church Music Insti- 
tute presented a helpful program under 
eight leaders. Lutheran church music was 
used and demonstrated in the choir labora- 
tory period with Prof. Carl F. Pfatteicher 
of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., in 
charge. The selected choir sang for the 
Sunday morning worship and Prof. Pfat- 
teicher presided at the organ for the Serv- 
ice. The Rev. Frederick M. Otto, chair- 
man of the synod’s music committee, was 
the dean. Other leaders were Mr. Walter 
Holtkamp, president of the Holtkamp Or- 
gan Company, Cleveland; Ulrich Leupold, 
Ph.D., organist and minister from Berlin, 
Germany; Prof. Gunnar Malmin, director 
of choral art in the University of Tacoma, 
Washington; the Rev. John W. Rilling, 
Lakewood; the Rev. E. Rudolph Walborn, 
Columbus; and the Rev. Herman L. Gil- 
bert, Mansfield. 

Tuesday evening a large number en- 
joyed a boat ride on Lake Erie. A large 
group of young people from First Church, 
Barberton, and Trinity Church, Akron, 
presented an interesting and educational 
pageant Friday evening in the main Lake- 
side auditorium. 

Classes for children were maintained 
every morning by Sister Josephine Gouker 
of St. Paul’s Church, Akron, and Miss 
Thelma Graham of Jewett. 

In an atttempt to reach the whole 
Church with its whole program, the plan 
as carried out by the Rev. David Holland 
in his church in Bryan was inaugurated 
for the Sunday school and morning wor- 
ship period. A fifteen-minute fellowship 
assembly began at 9.15 A. M. At 9.30 
A. M. a thirty-minute class period was 
observed according to age groupings. An- 
gther thirty-minute departmental period 
started at 10.00 A. M., when the classes 
assembled by -departments for a parish 
training period. The Service started 
promptly at 10.30 A. M. with no inter- 
mission. The Rev. Joseph Sittler, Jr., 
Cleveland Heights, preached the morning 
sermon on the theme, “Vital Living.” 

Registrations were received by H. S. 
Herold, D.D., and Mrs. Herold of Toledo, 
and by the Rev. H. L. Gilbert. 

A book and supply display were main- 
tained by a representative from the Phila- 
delphia Publication House and likewise 
the Rev. W. Refus Rings, tract secretary 
for the synod, showed a large variety of 
tracts and supplies. 

The Lutheran Sumer School at Lake- 
side on Lake Erie is annually providing 
more Lutheran laymen a delightful and 
educational vacation. | 

HerRMAN L. GILBERT, 
Publicity Director, Ohio Synod. 
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Changing and Changeless in the Church 


Prof. Abdel Ross Wentz, Delegate to the Great Foreign Missions Conference in India, 
Distinguishes Religion’s Fixed Values from Varying Customs and Surroundings 


PEOPLE OFTEN talk about “religion” as though it were a 
commodity that could be distributed like a breakfast food 
or dispensed with entirely. The fact is there is no such thing 
as “religion.” There are a great many concrete religions 
but no general or abstract religion. Every per- 
son in the world is endowed with religious in- 
stinct. We might call it a universal religious 
consciousness. But this is not in any sense re- 
ligion. It produces similarities among the sev- 
eral historical religions. But there is no such 
thing as a “natural” religion of mankind. A re- 
ligion is always a concrete thing with its own 
peculiar structure and character. 

One thing that is found in every concrete 
religion is fellowship among its adherents. In 
the Christian religion this fellowship is called 
the Church. The Christian Church holds to- 
gether the fellowship among Christians, em- 
bodies it, gives it visible character, separates it 
from others, and makes it an effective instru- 
ment for any purposes that come within the purview of 
Christians. 

When Christianity faces other concrete religions the 
Christian Church is one of the most important factors in the 
contact. There are some things about the Church that are 
subject to change as Christianity moves from one nation or 
culture to another nation or culture. Even among nations 
that have long been predominantly Christian the Church 
has undergone important changes as it has moved from one 
century to another. But there are some things that cannot 
change. They belong to the essence of Christian fellowship 
and so they abide through the ages. 

This difference between the things that abide and the 
things that change in the Christian Church is beginning to 
be a serious question for Christian statesmen these days. 
It will be one of the burning issues at the great conference 
of the International Missionary Council at Madras, India, 
next December. The 450 men and women who will gather 
there from every land on earth where there is a Christian 
Church will try to assess the Christian task in the light of 
present world needs and opportunities. At least half of the 
delegates will be from the younger churches. They do not 
look at these questions from the same angle as we Western- 
ers. : 


More Western Than World-wide 


Some of the things in Christianity that we have been ac- 
customed to regard as essential,may turn put to be only 
incidental. They may prove to be the product not of’ the 
spirit of Christ Who founded the Church but the product 
only of this methodical machine-=like Spirit of the West. For 
instance, our Western emphasis on compact organization 
of the Christian fellowship, our constant pressing for action, 
our much ado about finances and social service and con- 
ventions,—these may turn out to be elements in the well- 
being of the Church in the West, but as they do not belong 
to the essence of the Church, they may prove to be no part 
of the well-being of the Church in the East. It may be 
found at Madras that we modern Christians of the West have 
read too much system and uniformity into the pure prim- 
itive Church of Christ. 

If this should be the case, the younger churches, as they 
are called, will have to be given liberty to find substitutes 
for these purely Western elements in the Christian Church, 
substitutes that are in time with their own political, social, 
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and cultural backgrounds. It will not only be their priv- 
ilege, it will be their duty. In the changeable and movable 
elements of the Christian Church, such as polity, piety, 
liturgy, theology, we must expect to see the greatest variety 
and assortment in the churches of the future. 

At least one thing will be found to belong to 
the Christian Church in its essence, no matter 
where or when. That is the sense of fellowship 
with Jesus. The earliest believers in Jesus gath- 
ered about His person. They were literally His 
followers. They followed Him wherever He 
went. They called themselves His disciples, His 
learners. They called Him their Master, and 
they were told not to call anyone else by that 
title. And more than that, they believed in 
Him. That is to say, they trusted Him as their 
Saviour. That is the essence of the Christian 
Church: it is the fellowship of human beings 
with Jesus Christ, the divine Saviour. It is the 
same essence everywhere. This the missionary 
must cling to amid all the external changes that attend the 
progress of the Church in new surroundings. 


Fellowship Universal 


This idea of the Church carries other things with it. For 
example, the -believer’s union with Christ is always some- 
thing social. Those earliest disciples of Jesus shared a com- 
mon life. It was different from that of other people. They 
went to the same places. They listened to the same teach- 
ing. They witnessed the same wonderful works. They ex- 
perienced much the same emotions and were filled with 
much the same hopes. So they developed a sense of com- 
mon interest. It also made them a distinct group, separated 
in various ways from other people. That is why Jesus used 
the word “church.” It means called out or separated. So 
here we have another item in the unchangeable qualities of 
the Christian Church. Wherever the missionary carries his 
Christianity, it will be found that those who share this per- 
sonal trust in Christ constitute a distinct group among them- 
selves. They are bound together by their common fellow- 
ship with the Lord. And the same bond that unites the 
menrbers-into a group makes the bounds that separate the 
group from all outsiders. 

The big conference at Madras will reckon with the fact 
that through all the variety of Church polity and worship 
among the Christians of various lands, through all the de- 
velopments of Christian doctrine and ethics, the ruling idea 
in the: Church is this sense of fellowship that comes from 
the believer’s union with Christ and binds the brethren into 
a community with bonds both visible and invisible. The 
Church in its unalterable essence is the congregation of 
believers, the communion of saints. 

The problem of the Christian statesman today is to take 
this essential care of the Christian Church and build it into 
the. cultural forms, the language, psychology, temperament, 
political outlook, of the non-Christian lands. This is some- 
times called the “indigenization” of Christianity. That means 
the casting of the Christian faith in the molds of citlture 
native to the lands to which it comes. This must be done 
without diluting the essence of Christianity or robbing the 
Christian Church of its essential nature as the communion 
of believers in the Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour. 
The churches in mission lands must be made self-governing, 
and autonomous, even if not self-supporting. 
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DIFFICULT EVANGELISM 


| Missionary L. Grady Cooper Describes Tour of Area in Which United Lutheran 
Church in America Work is in Process . 


Wen I first came to China ten years ago, in the spring 
of 1928, it was most difficult to tour any part of our Tsimo 
field by car. The big mule-cart method, which was slow 
and tiresome, was what we used. Before going home on 
furlough, it was possible to tour all parts by automobile. 
Again, this spring, it has been impossible to go to any of 
our out-stations (except one on the road toward Tsingtao) 
by motor car. What has hap- 
pened? China’s development 
has had a set-back of many 
years. Her progress and 
strength were becoming too 
alarming to some of her near- 
est neighbors, it seems. 

It was hard at first to size 
up the situation and to know 
what and how to carry on. 
Some of the other missionaries 
had visited the out-stations 
before I came, but no one had 
given communion to any of 
them since last year. Pastor 
Chang, the only ordained 
Chinese pastor in the Tsimo 
District, was in the hospital 
convalescing from a _ very 
serious illness which had kept 
him from the field since last 
December. The country was 
said to be full of irregulars 
who were carrying on guerrilla 
warfare. The occupying forces 
only control the main cities 
and places along the railroad. 
They have no control of the 
country off the main highway 
to Tsimo. Anyone who acts 
as their agent is immediately 
seized when he gets out where 
the guerrillas are and is given 
a horrible death. They, there- 
fore, have a hard time getting 
any of the native people to act 
as their puppets. Many of the 
natives are to be commended 
for their patriotism; others 
have turned out to be nothing 
more than armed bandits preying upon the country people. 
The poor farmers suffer at the hands of both contending 
forces. Irregulars must have food, implements of warfare and 
money to carry on. Of course, the country people must sup- 
ply such things or be taken. Perhaps they are killed or have 
their houses burned. On the other hand, if the occupying 
forces hear that any village contains any of these irregulars 
they destroy the village either by fire or bombs from the air. 
The people are “between the devil and the deep blue sea.” To 
keep peace and order, some of the Chinese who have given 
up the hope of China’s ever being able to stage a comeback 
in these parts have accepted positions from the Japanese and 
are trying to work in co-operation with them. But they can 
do nothing outside the cities because the irregulars consider 
it their duty to do away with any who would sell their 
country to their enemy. It is the old and tragic story of 
attempted compromises with patriotism. 


A VACATION SCHOOL AT TSIMO AND SOME OF OUR 
CHRISTIAN WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Dangerous to Travelers 


Because of such circumstances, especially because of the 
armed bands roving the countryside, it was felt inadvisable 
for me to go to the country too quickly to carry on the work. 
Any foreigner may be mistaken for an enemy by such bands 
composed of all kinds of people many of whom, in their 
ignorance, are unable to distinguish one flag or one nation- 
ality from another. Accidents 
are not so likely to occur to 
foreigners where soldiers of 
the regular army are in control. 

In order to facilitate the pas- 
toral work, our church council 
and the executive committee 
of the mission decided to 
license Mr. Wang to help with 
the work of an ordained man 
in the Tsimo District under my 
direction. Mr. Wang has al- 
ready passed his ordination 
examinations and we have 
authority from the Board and 
the North Carolina Synod to 
ordain him at.our next Syn- 
odical Assembly. 

Mr. Wang and I made out an 
itinerary for the Lai Yang 
District, which is the country 
north of Tsimo. Very few 
people have dared travel north 
of Tsimo because of the great 
bands of irregulars who desire 
to impress men into service to 
help save their country. Men 
who cannot serve personally 
are expected to contribute 
money. Bicycles used by na- 
tive travelers frequently have 
been confiscated. Most people 
have stopped using bicycles 
and leave home only when ab- 
solutely necessary. Each of 
our mission workers has been 
given a certificate from the 
mission with his name and pic- 
ture on it to explain the type 
of work in which he is en- 
gaged. All who have bicycles have been given a small 
flag with the Cross and the characters for Lutheran Church 
printed on it, as well as the mission seal. These credentials 
are respected by the Chinese and the Japanese. 


Behind the Flag 

I borrowed Mr. Li’s bicycle (Mr. Li is the preacher at 
Tsimo) which has a small Christian flag in front and the 
name, “Christian Church,” printed on the rear mudguard. 
Accompanied by Mr. Ching, the Tsimo writer, I started out 
from Tsimo to join Mr. Wang to assist him in his new duties 
of administering communion to the Christians and of ex- 
amining and baptizing the inquirers. The Japanese sentries 
at the gates of Tsimo City looked at our flags and let us 
pass without question. Fortunately, we had a southern 
breeze from our backs to help us along. I was not in train- 
ing for riding a bicycle on such a long journey and my 
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bedding and articles for administering communion strapped 
on the back made traveling more difficult. Not far from 
Tsimo, a stone bridge was destroyed so that no cars could 
pass over. Further on, we came to many places where deep 
holes had been dug in the road on both sides with only a 
small path left in the center where one could ride on a 
“bike” if he dared. Some places were so rough and so nar- 
row that we had to get off and walk. Other places were 
mined. Wires led off to a battery which, when connected, 
would blow up the enemy if they came that way. 

However, we made good time and were not stopped by 
any of the irregulars the first day. After we had ridden 
about twenty miles we came to the village in which we 
were to give communion the following morning. We spent 
the rest of the day visiting in the homes of Christians who 
happily received us. In the evening we held a preparatory 
service and early next morning the Communion Service 
and preaching in the new chapel still under construction. 

After service we again packed our things on the “bikes” 
and visited other villages where there were Christians. We 
stopped at one country chapel and had communion as soon 
as the Christians had been gathered together. Late that 
evening we arrived at one of the larger walled villages in 
which we have a congregation. In the Lai Yang District, 
the regular Chinese soldiers are still in full control and 
everything is more or less normal. The Japanese had gone 
up into that section before I came and had engaged in a 
small fight after some of their trucks had been attacked 
and a few of their men killed. They had burned part of a 
village and in their promiscuous shooting had killed several 
farmers, three of whom were members of our church. 


A Crowded Day 


On one of our hardest days, we started early from a vil- 
lage where we had had service lasting until eleven o’clock 
the night before and rode ten miles into the mountains for 
meetings that had been scheduled. Afterwards, we rode 
another twelve miles, visited Christians and had late after- 
noon communion, and again rode to another village that 
evening for a night service. 

Since it was not possible to carry food on such a trip, I 
had to get used to eating Chinese food again. Food which 
ordinarily would not be appetizing tasted good to a hungry 
man—leeks, garlic, kaffir-corn cereal with no sugar or milk, 
Chinese bread, salty turnips and peanuts. 

On Saturday morning we arose about five o’clock. Clouds 
were heavy, but we thought we could get to our next place 
before the rain. We traveled well until we got three or 
four miles from our destination. Then it just poured! The 
slick, black mud was so bad that we could not ride; nor 
could we push the “bike” because the mud clung so to the 
wheels that they would not turn. My bundle on the back 
got wet and heavy. I had to slide along, for my shoes were 
caked with heavy mud. I stopped at the next shed I came 
to in order to catch my breath, but when I began to get 
chilly I pushed on. I was glad to get into a village where 
there was an inn. There I was resting and answering some 
questions about Christianity when two soldiers came in 
cautiously and said they had been told we were Japanese. 
They were very polite when they found out we were not 
and were of the Lutheran Mission. I next found a Chris- 
tian’s home, where a place was prepared for me to rest on 
the warm brick bed while my things dried. In the afternoon, 
we hired a donkey, put the two bicycles on his back and 
walked or slid through the mud to our destination. 

Next day, after a well-attended Communion Service, we 
went to another village and, after opening the meeting, left 
Mr. Wang in charge while we rode, walked and pushed 
twenty-five miles back to Tsimo, being stopped only twice 
by the soldiers to ascertain who we were. They were quite 
cordial. I drove on into Tsingtao that night. The next day, 
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it would have been impossible to do so because the irregulars 
took Tsimo City and all the roads were cut and hence made 
impassable. Tsimo was held for one week and then the 
Japanese returned and took it. 


Arrested Four Times in One Day 


On my latest visit to out-stations, we were arrested as 
spies, partly because of our curiosity. We had not gone far 
on our bicycles when we saw two armed scouts in uniform 
on a hillside which we must pass. This section was known 
to be full of the worst kind of irregulars. We rode on and 
started up the hill, but were stopped. One scout was pleas- 
ant looking; the other with one large white eye, a wrinkled 
forehead, a mouth that sagged at the corners, and his finger 
on the trigger of a pistol resembled one of old John Silver’s 
gang. We told our business, but he was not satisfied. Mo- 
tioning toward a side path, he made us go that way, off the 
road, down a ravine, through stone walls into a mountain 
village. We wound in and out small alleys until we came 
to some buildings guarded by men and boys with mediaeval 
battle-axes and long knives, homemade cannon, long muz- 
zle-loading iron guns and some more modern implements 
of warfare. Leaving our bicycles in their care we were in- 
vited inside a dark mud building to see the leader. He was 
very polite, gave us tea to drink and apologized for his men 
not knowing who we were. He walked with us to the street, 
and asked one of the young men to push my bicycle and to 
show us a short-cut back to the main road. 

The same thing happened in another village further on. 
While we were talking in the dark room, one of the men 
brought in a ten- or twelve-inch dagger such as, we have 
been told, are used on spies, and proceeded to whet it. We 
tried to appear as calm as usual, however, and were able 
not to show our nervousness too much. Very often fear is 
taken to mean guilt and some who try to hide, run, or in 
other ways appear afraid are put out of the way. They 
assured us that next time they will know us and will not 
give us so much trouble when going to our chapels. 

At one place we heard that a nearby village had been 
bombed the day before by Japanese airplanes. We had seen 
airplanes going over Tsimo daily. Many places where these 
irregulars are thought to be located are being bombed. 
However, innocent farmers, who have nothing to do with 
the fighting, are usually the ones killed. The village re- 
ferred to was a market place, and many people were there 
for market when it was bombed; but the bombs fell in 
vacant lots. No one was killed and only two were slightly 
wounded. In other places many people suffer. Since this 
place was on our way, we went inside the village to see 
the holes. When we came out, we found that we were 
being surrounded by the irregulars, running from all parts 
of the village with guns, knives and big axes. They took 
our bicycles and led us off to the part of the village where 
they had large rooms. All the while we were covered with 
their guns, which did not look any too safe. We were served 
tea very politely and questioned by various men. One old 
gentleman about sixty years old seemed to be in command, 
and they had several meetings in the inner room before they 
decided what to do with us. Finally, the old gentleman said 
it was not safe for us to go alone to our next station and 
that he would send men to accompany us. We tried to tell 
him it was not necessary, that it was too much trouble; but 
finally realized that they were not doing it for our sakes, 
but were taking us to the headquarters of their commander 
for further questioning. It was a relief to get out on the 
road again with only one armed man in front of us and one 
behind. When we arrived at our destination, of course, we 
were well known and treated with great courtesy. 

In spite of such difficulties, our work has not suffered 
greatly. To date we have already had over one hundred 
baptisms in the Tsimo District this spring. 
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IN CONCLUSION 


The Vision of St. John on Patmos, Last Revelation of the Ascended Christ, Unlike 
Eight Previous Manifestations 


By WILLIAM H. Cooper, Roxborough, Pa 


Revelation 1: 1 to 22: 21 


THE REVELATION received by the prophet John on the little 
island of Patmos in the Aegean Sea some time before the 
close of the first Christian century stands in some respects 
in a class by itself. Its very uniqueness in the early days 
of Christianity hindered for a time its acceptance by the 
Church, as a book of inspired Scripture, especially in Syria. 
In the West the book seems to have been popular from the 
beginning. When at the Council of Carthage in A. D. 419 
the official seal of the Church’s approval was given to John’s 
Revelation it was never afterwards withdrawn. As late as 
the days of the Reformation, however, it was rejected by 
Zwingli and distrusted even by Luther, who left the ques- 
tion of its authorship open and who once said, “My spirit 
cannot fit itself into this book.” In spite of the occasional 
hesitation which has been felt by earnest Christians over it, 
the book has held its place and has won its way. Modern 
comparative scholarships studying John’s Revelation as one 
of a great class of ancient literature called “apocalyptic” has 
helped us to reckon in new ways with some of the peculiar- 
ities in it which astonish the uninitiated reader. But its dis- 
tinction and its authority, its powerful influence upon Chris- 
tian emotions and aspirations and upon Christian art and 
Christian song remain. Of all the numerous so-called apoc- 
alyptic books written by Jewish and Christian authors this is 
the only one which can be said not only to have equaled but 
to have surpassed Daniel. It is in all its parts a “revelation of 
Jesus Christ.” As such the whole Christian Church on earth 
now accepts it. 


No Additions to the Bible 

In the first place this is in point of time the last of the 
recorded revelations of the ascended and glorified Jesus. 
This is true even if the earliest possible date allowed by 
critics to the book (about A. D. 68) be accepted. It is even 
more emphatically the latest if the date A. D. 95 held by 
many scholars is correct. The question will naturally be 
asked by thoughtful people, “Has the living Christ appeared 
to any believer since John saw Him? Are not such appear- 
ances possible? And if so, what reason can be urged against 
their probable occurrence?” The subject is too intricate to 
be dealt with adequately in this article. That Christ has been 
seen in dreams and visions by pious souls down through the 
history of His Church cannot be denied by any sweeping 
assertion. The interesting life story of Sister Margaret Mary 
Alacoque, to whom many devout Roman Catholics attribute 
actual visions and revelations of Christ at the close of the 
seventeenth century is a case in point. These personal ex- 
periences of a singularly pure and simple-hearted girl have 
become the origin of the modern devotions to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. But even Rome has been extremely cau- 
tious in its handling of all phenomena of this kind. The 
Church of Rome, like all the churches of the historic Chris- 
tian tradition, has consistently refused to alter the New 
Testament canon in the interest of any supposed late revela- 
tion of Christ. Since, therefore, the voice of universal Chris- 
tendom is silent concerning any objective vision or revela- 
tion of Jesus since the event on Patmcs, it is a fair inference 
for any believing Christian to make that no further revela- 
tion of the kind has been given for the purpose of instruct- 
ing the Church as a whole. We must be less interested in 
what is possible than in what has been actual in this im- 
portant sphere. 


It remains to inquire, “In what respect is the final revela- 
tion of the ascended Christ similar to those that went before, 
and in what respect is it different?” At the beginning of 
the book John tells us that he is a prisoner or exile on 
Patmos “for the word of God and for the testimony of Jesus 
Christ” (Revelation 1: 9). This makes his position analogous 
to that of Stephen, the first martyr, and to that of Paul after 
his arrest in Jerusalem. More important than his outward 
circumstances, however, is John’s inner state. He tells us 
that on a certain Lord’s Day he found himself “in the Spirit” 
(1: 10). This is evidently John’s way of describing what 
Luke in the Acts calls a “trance” in the experiences of Peter 
and Paul. The familiar outlines of Patmos’ rocky shores 
fade away from John’s physical vision as he beholds the 
sights and sounds of a new heaven and a new earth and of 
that far future goal toward which the whole creation moves. 
It is the belief of the present writer that this phrase of John, 
“in the Spirit,” accurately describes not only his own con- 
dition during the revelation but also the spiritual state of all 
those others in the New Testament to whom revelations 
came from the exalted Christ. This was true even of Christ’s 
first appearance to Saul as persecutor. For if the persecutor 
had not at that time received the initial endowment of the 
Spirit he could not have been so quickly converted. In 
every case, then, when our Lord revealed Himself per- 
sonally to believers His Spirit accompanied His Word. 


Symbolic Word Pictures of Jesus 

In what respects was the revelation of Jesus Christ to 
John unlike the others which we have hitherto considered? 
First, in the fact that here alone the appearance of the 
glorified Saviour is described. He is the Son of Man walking 
with glowing feet and flaming eyes in the midst of the seven 
golden candlesticks. Again, He is the Lamb, slain yet living, 
on the throne of God. These descriptions are obviously 
symbolic. No human artist can reproduce them for us on a 
canvas. No earthly language can literally depict for us the 
glory and majesty and beauty of the Christ in that place to 
which He has gone in order to prepare it for our coming. 
In the second place, that which was revealed by Christ to 
John differs from every other experience of the same kind 
in the New Testament as to its purpose. It is the only revela- 
tion of the ascended Lord of which the recipient was com- 
manded to write the contents and message. The purpose was 
to teach the entire Church typified by the seven churches 
of Asia concerning things to come. Every previous revela- 
tion of Christ after His ascension had had less of a universal 
and more of an individual purpose. The first revelations 
were to guide, correct, warn, strengthen, and comfort some 
one believer in his trials or sufferings or perplexities. The 
greatness of the revelation to John consists in this, that by- 
means of it the whole Church was to be instructed, warned, 
and guided for all time to come. This is the reason why a 
special blessing has been promised to those who read this 
book of prophecy (1: 3) while a curse has been suspended 
over those who tamper with it (22: 18, 19). 

In a third respect John’s Revelation is unique. It alone 
of the specific revelations which we have compared above 
contains within itself the promise of Christ, so fully sub- 
stantiated elsewhere in the Bible, concerning His last great 
Appearance or Revelation, His final Apocalypse visible to 
believers and unbelievers alike, when He shall come in His 
glory to judge the quick and the dead. (Rev. 22: 7, 20.) 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


There Was a Sharp Slump in New York’s July marriage 
license market—from 60 to 80 per cent less than for July 
1937. This result is due to the law recently enacted by the 
1938 legislature, which requires blood tests of all persons 
contemplating marriage. The test is an essential part of the 
campaign now being waged to stamp out transmitted and 
contagious sex diseases. Part of the present slump, how- 
ever, is due to an earlier rush for licenses by those who 
wished to avoid the test, but who at the same time took 
advantage of the license’s validity for one year after is- 
suance. The chief obstacle in the way of the would-be- 
weds seems to be in the cost of the medical examinations. 
Applicants complained that they were charged as much as 
$10 for each test. Even the average examination fee of $3.00 
for each applicant was looked upon as an injurious burden 
upon those seeking marriage. The law, no doubt, has its 
merits in providing for marital health and happiness, but 
it would be wise for the state to provide efficient medical 
examination at a nominal price. 


“Diario De Hoy,” a popular daily of San Salvador, has 
had its publication suspended for fifteen days because it 
printed an editorial praising democracy on July 14, Bastille 
Day. This official displeasure is the more surprising be- 
cause of the usual practice indulged in for years by the 
Latin American press of publishing eulogistic editorials on 
the national holidays of other nations. This discrimination 
against France’s great holiday in El Salvador (San Sal- 
vador is the capital) is ascribed to the controlling influence 
of Italian Fascist and German Nazi organizations working 
through government censorship. Another El Salvador paper, 
Diario Latino, obeyed the order which was issued the day 
before Bastille Day, and replaced its eulogistic editorial with 
a picture of a little pig (Disney’s?) and two advertisements 
printed upside down. 


Race and Language Antagonisms have flared forth in 
South Africa to make more trouble for England. The prepa- 
rations for a World War Memorial Day, on July 17, pre- 
cipitated on July 9 a stubborn argument between the Dutch 
and English. A month earlier the British government had 
sought to anticipate and avoid this friction by ruling that 
both the British and the native Dutch national anthems 
should be sung, and the Union Jack and the South African 
Union flag be flown at future ceremonials. Already for years 
the English and Dutch languages, together with the local 
Afrikaans idiom, have had equally official standing in the 
Union. This should seem to be sufficient to promote peace, 
but the personal animosities and prejudices of groups in 
various districts continue to nullify the colonial and im- 
perial arrangements. An unnamed, but clearly recognized 
foreign influence is known to be stirring up dissension, 
through personal agents and radio broadcasts, by playing 
upon blood-consciousness, racial relationships, and the 
former humiliations of the Afrikanders at the hands of the 
British conquerors. 


According to Germany’s “Official News Agency,” the time 
limit has been extended in which the evangelical pastors may 
take the oath of allegiance and submission to the state. The 
dead-line now is September 30. The statement is made that 
little resistance is offered in most sections of Germany to the 
administration of the oath, but that more time is needed to 
explain the purpose to a number of pastors in the old Prus- 
sian Church district. Other advices indicate another reason 
for the pastoral reluctance, one more in consonance with 
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Pastor Niemoller’s last allowed text: “We must obey God 
rather than man.” The pressure continues in other ways. 
Hans Kerll, self discredited but still Minister for Church 
Affairs, has just added to his decree of December 2, 1935, 
which restricted the activities of unofficial church groups, 
the further restriction that church political groups have not 
and never had the right to exercise ecclesiastical privileges. 


Just When Harlem’s “God,” Father Divine, was leading 
1,500 of his “angels” in a Bronx parade, as they swung their 
crude signs which read—“We sacrificed our occupations 
rather than submit to social security,” “No true follower on 
relief,” “The Constitution and its amendments are the true 
scale of justice’—“Harlem’s “Hitler,’ Guren Sufi Abdul 
Hamed, self-styled “His Holiness Bishop Amiru-Al-Mu- 
Minim Sufi, Abdul Hamid,’ but commonly known as 
“Snoofi,” took off in his recently acquired, but aged mono- 
plane. A few minutes later it crashed, carrying “Snoofi” to 
his death. Naturally these two exploiters of human credulity 
were rivals, though their methods differed. “Snoofi,” who 
claimed to be born under the mystic shadow of an Egyptian 
pyramid (though the police said he was a Philadelphia 
negro from Lombard Street), was an advocate cf direct 
action. In 1935 he had his followers picket the stores in 
Harlem that refused to employ negro help; their placards 
read “Buy Where You Can Work!” His violent agitation 
culminated in the fatal race riots of March 1935. Later he 
returned to his original role, adopted ten years ago, in which 
he sustained his super-oriental, be-turbaned appearance 
with a jumble of Buddhism, Mohammedanism and Chris- 
tianity, and matched “Peace, it is wonderful!” with his own 
“May the tranquility of the ages be with you, my friend!” 
His recently established “Buddhist Universal Holy Temple 
of Tranquility, Inc.” is now in need of another prophet while 
“His Holiness, etc.” explores tranquility elsewhere. “Ace” 
Parker, “Snoofi’s” business manager, has already expressed 
his willingness to don the mystic robes. It would seem that 
a vacancy in crowd leadership, like the vacuum which nature 
abhors, attracts an applicant to fill it. 


The Concordat in Italy Between the Vatican and the 
Quirinal, from the beginning neither spontaneous, sincere, 
nor happy, has developed a decided discord. Just at present 
the sparring for position between the Pope and I] Duce has 
imposed a fictitious truce, but there is no possible place for 
an understanding peace. Mussolini’s amusing imitation of 
the bumptious Nazi doctrine of race purity, born of a sud- 
den brainstorm indulged in by several anonymous alleged 
Italian professors, strikes at the Pope’s honor. It not only 
allies Mussolini offensively with the doctrine of the Nazis 
who have been guilty of Catholic persecution in Germany, 
but it strikes at the very heart of the universality of the 
Christian Gospel. ‘In this matter the Pope has not hesitated, 
as he did unfortunately in the Ethiopian outrage; instead, 
he has declared unequivocally and repeatedly for “the entire 
human species which is a single, great universal human 
race.” Mussolini, in his defiance—forced, no doubt, by 
political necessities—has uttered threats, through his lieu- 
tenants, against “Catholic Action” and other movements of 
the Church,—professedly “for protection of the race.” In 
this conflict, however, Mussolini attacks the Church in the 
house of its strength, where any overt act will rend the 
Italian State and arouse the Catholic world. If he should 
possibly win, it would be a Parthian victory, and then only 
temporary. One wonders anyhow by what means Fascism 
will separate their “Aryan purity” from-that emulsion of 
bloods produced by the Etruscans, Trojans, Greeks, Car- 
thaginians, Goths, Vandals, Huns, Turks, Moors, and the 
strong infusion of slaves gathered through centuries from 
all corners of the globe. By the way, “Aryan” is a term 
scientifically used to designate a group of allied languages, 
not as a means of distinguishing blood and race. 
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“DAY ON” FOR PASTORS 


U.L. C. A. Clergymen Will Confer About Continuance of Promotion Activities 
Under Promotional Plan 


An Interview with Arthur P. Black 


Most PEopue’s familiarity with the phrase, “a day off,” by 
which they signify something in the nature of a vacation or 
a holiday, or a period of time spent in doing nothing at all, 
prompts thought of an opposite, namely, “a day on.” The 
contrast came to mind during the visit to the office of THE 
LUTHERAN on August 11 of Mr. Arthur P. Black. He called 
on this occasion not as the Executive Secretary of the Lay- 
men’s Movement for Stewardship, but as the representative 
of the Committee of Executive Secretaries, and particularly 
in his capacity as chairman of the set-up of meetings of pas- 
tors of the United Lutheran Church in America in prepara- 
tion for the next advance step in the now two-year-old Plan 
of Promotion. 

For Pastors Only 

At the very beginning of the interview it became plain 
what Mr. Black had come to discuss was of immediate con- 
cern to every minister in the United Lutheran Church. Dur- 
ing the final quarter of this year 1938 provision will be made 
whereby all pastors can be in actual conference with each 
other, in groups ranging in size from whole synods to con- 
stituent conferences or parts of conferences. The first synod- 
wide meeting will be in Abilene, Kan., Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 7, with President Calvin F. Stickles of the Michigan 
Synod, and President Armin G. Weng of the Illinois Synod, 
as the outside speakers. It will be recalled that the Kansas 
Synod led off with the Group Meetings last year. Those 
meetings were for pastors and laymen. The meetings this 
year will be for pastors only. Similar meetings for council- 
men only are in prospect for the fall of 1939. 

With time out for the U. L. C. A. Convention in Baltimore 
early in October, this year’s meetings, to which the name 
Pastors’ Institutes has been assigned, will continue well into 
November. A uniform program will be presented. Thereby 
the United Lutheran Church proposes to benefit by the 
momentum that comes automatically when a common pur- 
pose is actuating all of its congregations simultaneously. 


The Program 
The program under the general heading, “The Life—The 
Organization—The Work—Of the Church,” follows: 
1. The Morning Program (Beginning at 10 o’clock) 
a. Devotions 
b. Presentation of Conference Material 
1. The Devotional Life of the Pastor 
2. Doctrine in the Life and Work of the Pastor 
ce. General Discussion 
2. Noon-hour (Lunch at Church when convenient) 
3. Afternoon Program (2 to 4.30 o’clock) 
a. Devotions 
b. Presentation of Conference Material 
1. The Pastor’s Relation to the Congregation 
2. The Pastor’s Relation to the Synod 
3. The Pastor’s Relation to the U. L. C. A. 
(Special emphasis on Calendar of Causes in all these 
relations) 
c. General Discussion 
4. Closing Devotional Service 


Our First Question 
We said to Mr. Black: “Does your planning for the coming 
twelve months mean that the work already done under the 
Church’s Plan of Promotion has become effective?” 


He replied: “Yes. The 260 Group Meetings held during 
the autumn of 1937 brought together the officials of the 
Church, its synods, its boards and agencies, its pastors, and 
its lay workers into co-operative activities of such variety 
and volume as were without parallel in the past. All who 
attended those meetings came to realize first that the fears 
depression and secular antagonisms had engendered were 
common to all and, therefore, not to be interpreted as in- 
dividual incompetence and defeat. Secondly, by facing the 
discouragements and finding that all had the same problems, 
the ability to cope with them successfully through united 
and planned efforts, ‘came through.’ Favorable reactions to 
those meetings are still voiced by pastors and laymen who 
actively participated in them.” 


Symptoms of Activity 

Mr. Black continued: “A first result which could be cred- 
ited in large part to the Group Meetings, was the increased 
number of requests for literature to be used by the congre- 
gations throughout the United Lutheran Church in the pro- 
motion of the annual Every Member Visitation. All told, 
2,126 pastors ordered. This was a gain of 188 over the pre- 
ceding year. These figures represent two all-time records. 

“Some months later a second result became evident when, 
following Easter, THE LUTHERAN reported the accessions to 
membership in 1,653 of the Church’s parishes. Not only was 
this the largest number of reports received during the 
twenty years’ history of the United Lutheran Church, but it 
showed an increase of ten per cent over the gains reported 
after Easter 1937. 

“A third result was the wider and more conscientious use 
of the Calendar of Causes in more congregations than in any 
previous year. This Calendar is basic in the whole Pro- 
motional Plan.” 


New Features 

Our next question addressed to Mr. Black was: “What 
new features, if any, has your committee planned in con- 
nection with the Pastors’ Institutes?” 

His answer: “Reference already has been made to the 
fact that the institutes are for pastors only. That’s a new 
feature. A second will be a Registration Card which will be 
forwarded to pastors in advance of the institute on their 
territory, with the request that they not only fill in their 
name and address, but write questions on the reverse side 
they would like to have answered, and forward their card 
to their president of synod or president of conference (a 
detail to be decided by the president of synod). All cards 
will be turned over to the speakers, so they may have time 
to prepare their answers. Our committee hopes pastors 
will take the fullest advantage of this opportunity to have’ 
troublesome questions discussed, and to be active par- 
ticipants along with the speakers. When preparing the pro- 
gram the committee’s thought was to get as far away as pos- 
sible from the ‘sermon’ idea, and the ‘lecture’ idea, and 
place the major emphasis on the ‘conference’ idea. A third 
new feature will be two speakers’ conferences, directed by 
President Knubel, one in Chicago, Labor Day, for speakers 
west of Pittsburgh, and one in Harrisburg two days later 
for speakers in the East and South. Outstanding purposes 
of these conferences will be to give intensive consideration 
to the program, and reach a mutual understanding as to 
major points to be emphasized in all institutes. In this con-. 
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nection it should be stated that the Committee of Executive 
Secretaries will supply one or two speakers for each institute 
(at its own expense), the number depending on whether the 
institute program is woven into the conference program, or 
held on a separate day from the conference. Because of the 
multiplicity of meetings this fall, due to the Anniversary 
Appeal and the Baltimore Convention, our committee has 
suggested that the number of Pastors’ Institutes in the dif- 
ferent synods be held to a minimum.” 


Adaptations to Conditions 

“Are we to understand, then, that there will be different 
methods of procedure in presenting the program in the 
different synods?” was our next question. 

Mr. Black answered: “Yes. We are leaving methods of 
procedure with presidents of synods and presidents of con- 
ferences wherever possible, this for the reason that they 
know better than anyone else the number of institutes, dates 
and places most acceptable, and whether the institutes should 
be woven in with their regular meetings of conference or 
held distinct and separate from the conference. We even 
consult them, in so far as possible, about the speakers they 
prefer. Our committee practices as well as preaches co- 
operation, on Gladstone’s theory that ‘one example is worth 
a thousand precepts.’ 

“Our institute program already has been worked out in 
connection with the annual meeting of synod in Canada, 
Florida, Mississippi, and Nova Scotia. There will be but one 
institute in the following synods: Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky-Tennessee, Michigan, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Texas. In all the others the institutes will be 
held separately from conference meetings or made a part 
of them. It is results we all want, and a flexible method of 
procedure brings more satisfactory results than an inflexible 
method.” 


New Literature 

At this point we asked Mr. Black: “Will printed material 
be prepared for the Pastors’ Institutes and for their follow- 
up in the congregations?” 

“Yes, indeed,” was his prompt reply, “there will be three 
special pieces of literature distributed at all institutes: 

“1. A chart titled ‘Christ—Through the Church—To the 
World.’ It will be in the form of a four-page folder, printed 
in red and black on a white background, and will illustrate 
in an unforgettable way how Christ works through (1) 
individuals, (2) congregations, (3) synods, (4) the boards 
and agencies of the Church, in missions, education and serv- 
ice, to reach the world. This chart will be used as the lead- 
ing piece of literature in the Every Member Visitation. 

“2. Complementing the chart there will be a card titled 
‘Self-Examination in Fundamental Doctrines,’ of which Dr. 
W. H. Greever, secretary of the United Lutheran Church, 
is the author. 

“3. Finally, arrangements have been made with the Com- 
mittee on the Common Service Book of the United Lutheran 
Church, and with the Board of Publication, through which 
a portion of a Breviary, in process of printing, will be avail- 
able for use in the institutes.” 


The Spiritual Kept in the Foreground 

We prefaced our last question with a statement: “In the 
development of the Promotional Plan during 1937 special 
emphasis was placed by you and other members of the Com- 
mittee of Executive Secretaries on its spiritual objectives. 
Will there be that same emphasis in the Pastors’ Institutes?” 

“Most assuredly,” answered Mr. Black. “It was with that 
specific purpose in mind that the devotional life of the pas- 
tor, doctrine in the life and work of the pastor, and the pas- 
tor’s relation to the congregation, the synod, and the United 
Lutheran Church in America, were featured in the pro- 
gram which will be presented in every institute. Additional 
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emphasis on spiritual objectives is given on the Registration 
Card already mentioned, in these words: 

“1. To achieve a more enlightened and deepened con- 
secration; and 

“2. To achieve a greater efficiency in the work of the 
Lord in His Church. 

“As a concluding statement I would like to say again, on 
behalf of our Committee of Executive Secretaries, that the 
primary purpose of the whole Promotional Plan is ‘to give 
the congregation a program to be used to develop fully the 
whole work of the whole Church throughout the year’; and 
to add that in the development of the Promotional Plan the 
congregation is the chief beneficiary.” 


DRUGS OF THE BIBLE 


By Harlen H. Holden 
MANNA 


ON THE desert wastes the Israelites ran short of food and 
they began to whisper against Moses and Aaron. Many of 
them considered returning to Egypt and bondage rather 
than face starvation out there on that desolate plain. God 
evidently heard their whispers for we read that “The Lord 
spake unto Moses, saying, I have heard the murmurings of 
the children of Israel: speak to them saying, At even ye 
shall eat flesh, and in the morning ye shall be filled with 
bread; and ye shall know that I am the Lord your God. And 
it came to pass that at even the quails came up and covered 
the camp; and in the morning when the dew was gone up 
behold, upon the face of the wilderness there lay a small 
round thing, as small as the hoar frost on the ground. When 
the Israelites saw it, they said one to another, manna: for 
they wist not what it was. And Moses said unto them, this 
is the bread which the Lord hath given you to eat.” 

The Israelites called it manna, which is a Hebrew word 
meaning “What is it?” They later came to call it angel food 
(Psalm 78: 24, 25), but manna is the name most generally 
applied to it and is the name used |. day. 

Manna is an exudate from the tamarisk tree. During July 
and August a transverse incision is .ade in the bark about 
two inches long, and there issues from it a honeylike ooze 
that hardens upon reaching the air into small round grains 
about the size of coriander seed. There is an insect that 
attacks the tree which is capable of piercing the bark and 
causing the manna to form. The grains are light and porous 
and can be blown away by a strong wind. This is apparently 
what happened at the time of this phenomenon was recorded. 
We can surmise that the manna which formed on the trees 
during the day was blown across the plains by the wind 
during the night and lay on the ground with the dew when 
the Israelites awoke in the early hours of the morning to 
collect it. It dissolves with a little moisture in ordinary tem- 
perature, forming a clear honeylike liquid, and that is why 
the Hebrews were instructed to collect it in the early hours 
before the sun and fog had a chance to destroy it. 

According to the Biblical account the Israelites gathered 
the manna every day except the Sabbath (Saturday) with 
a double portion on Friday. They no doubt liked it; in taste 
it was like thin flour cakes with honey, for we read that 
they continued to eat it until they came to an inhabited 
land on the border of Canaan where they found corn. 

There are several references to manna in the New Testa- 
ment as well as the Old for Jesus speaks of manna as typical 
of Himself, the true bread from heaven, conferring immor- 
tality on those who spiritually become partakers of His 
grace. 

As a drug, manna has slight laxative qualities. It is seldom 
used now and no longer appears in the Pharmacopoeia, but 
when it was still a popular drug it was usually compounded 
with other drugs, such as senna and rhubarb, also laxatives. 
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RELIGION OF THE RIGHT SORT 


Codes and Creeds Geunt: When Self is Sacrificed, Says Jerome B. S..Kaufman, 
Pastor at North Liberty, Indiana 


Matthew 19: 16-22 


Reticion is the chief interest of the vital and valuable 
youth of the Church. Some have other interests that keep 
them from adding vitality or value to her. We speak of 
your religion as your relationship to God: the God and 
Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. The Church 
is the main avenue through which your religion gets out 
into life. When a man’s chief interest is his relation to God, 
there is a chance for him to.reach what Dr. H. Grady Davis 
said was Christ’s goal: to redeem life from its sense of 
futility. That sense of futility has plagued many, even some 
who thought themselves pretty religious. But a feeling of 
being religious can never take the place of actually prac- 
tising the Presence of God. As long as you’re conscious of 
your own feelings, you’re a long way off. Vital and valuable 
religion is that in which self is lost sight of, in which there 
is an awareness only of God. 

We have an example of a life suffering keenly from the 
sense of futility in the story of the Rich Young Ruler. Here 
was a young fellow who should have been riding the crest 
of the waves. Instead, he was sinking beneath them. He 
made one feeble, futile grab at the Rescuer and sank out of 
sight. As a Pharisee, he thought of religion as obedience to 
a set of rules. He believed in a life after death. He was 
concerned about what he might do to inherit the rewards 
and blessings of the miserly religion with which he lived. 
He had been religious all his life. But he had an equal or 
greater number of years before him, and his religion was 
washed out. Forty or fifty years of futile living looked 
pretty big to him. He came to Jesus for help, but decided 
against the advice He gave. He liked Jesus’ looks but not 
His lessons. He liked His goodness but not His guidance. 
In other words, he liked religion but not righteousness. The 
former could be all outward. The latter penetrated too 
deep to be comfortable. Too many of us are like him. We 
like our religion to be comfortable, not consuming. 


Blessings and Reward Not Heritable 


We hear a lot about inheritance today. The government 
has made it a matter of concern. We can inherit only so 
much; the rest goes in taxes. It is a matter of how much you 
are entitled to receive and ac- 
cumulate from the person 
who acquired it. It involves 
the death of another before 
you can rightfully possess 
what has been his. Little ef- 
fort is required on your part. 
Generally it indicates no 
quality or character in the in- 
heritor. You simply wait, like 
a buzzard, for someone to die 
so you can pounce on the 
assets. What a row and fuss 
it sometimes creates: family 
strife lasting for years! How 
can we inherit? 

The Rich Young Ruler 
asked what good thing he 
could do to inherit eternal 
life. His idea was that religion 
is something like a name: 
You got it from the family, 
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and in return for obedience to a code you reaped a harvest 
from the family integrity and investments. Religion was 
something to be lived with. His conception of God was like 
that of his father: He was Someone Who controlled a desir- 
able thing. If Father writes a will granting him wealth for 
being a good son, then God ought to grant him eternal life 
for obeying His rules. Which might be logical but not very 
deep. He had to learn that the finest things in life are not 
bequeathed to a person. They are achieved in the sweat and 
blood of your own work and sacrifice. Sorrow truly lies 
ahead for the person who thinks spiritual rewards can be 
handed down like heirlooms. 

Whatever the Christian religion holds out as a reward or 


_blessing is not candy for a good child, but a challenge to an 


explorer. Never soiling your hands by evil acts or your lips 
with wicked words does not mean that eternal life is yours 
by inheritance. Get your mind off the promised rewards of 
professing Christ and get to work among those who know 
nothing of the family of God. There’s greater chance for 
success. 

When men began to fight against yellow fever they were 
not content to stay in hospitals and cure patients brought in. 
Down into the tropics went investigators. They concen- 
trated not just on the disease, but on a mosquito. Experi- 
menting with mosquitoes and serums they achieved their 
goal. They had to forget themselves and by sacrifice, suf- 
fering, hard work, even death, were successful. 


God Alone Rewards 

So in Christianity. You must dismiss the thought of reap- 
ing happiness, peace and eternal life to the care of God. 
Get into the jungles of life, hunt out the causes of human 
suffering, sin and death; risk your life and safety for the 
benefit of others, and your reward will be certain: Don’t 
live in the conforting assurance that everything Christ prom- 
ised is yours because you confess His Name. Neither your 
church nor parents can guarantee a bare set of rules suf- 
ficient for you to reap all the rewards. Codes and creeds 
alone make poor Christianity. It takes the concentrated 
effort of body, mind and soul to make a Christian and “an 
heir of heaven.” 

Consider also, that help, comfort and assurance are not the 
results of a negative religion. 

“Thou shalt not” is an evi- 
dence of childhood. It is ef- 
fective for elementary train- 
ing. Children must be told 
they must not do certain 
things. As one grows in 
stature. his wisdom should 
also increase so he can un- 
derstand the need for things ' 
to be done. If you have not 
advanced beyond a_prohi- 
bitive religion, your life will 
be quite futile. In fact, all 
you have is a religion of 
childhood. The religion of 
maturity is contrasted with it 
by Jesus in the Sermon on 
the Mount. When Israel was 
a young nation it was said: 
“Thou shalt not kill, not com- 
mit adultery; eye for eye.and 
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tooth for tooth; love your neighbors, hate your enemies.” 
But Jesus presented a new and advanced interpretation for 
them: “I say, whosoever is angry without cause is in danger 
of the judgment; whosoever lusteth, hath already committed 
adultery; love your enemies, do good to them that hate you 
and pray for those who despitefully use you.” It takes a 
man to live the way Christ demands. 


Man’s Religion for Men 


One of the difficulties with the Rich Young Ruler was 
that he wanted to live by his childhood religion. Jesus called 
upon him to live by the religion of manhood. Unlike St. 
Paul, this man forgot to put away childish things when he 
became a man. I sometimes wonder if he turned away sor- 
rowful because Jesus asked him to surrender what he loved 
so much, or because he knew he wasn’t man enough to 
accept the challenge of Jesus. His negative religion brought 
him no help, comfort or assurance. Yet he wasn’t man 
enought to accept a positive one. 

We are riding in the same boat. We can have the religion 
of Exodus 20 or Matthew 5. 6, 7. The former is valuable to 
begin with, but it won’t go far. The latter will take you 
from the cradle to your heavenly home. How much help, 
comfort or assurance would your religion be if it were com- 
posed of just the Ten Commandments? You’ve got to add 
the Psalms, the prophets and the New Testament. Believe 
me, it isn’t easy to do. Recently a young woman of our 
acquaintance declared that since she was confirmed she 
needed only to sit down and be a good girl to be assured 
of eternal life. But for the change of sex, you have a mod- 
ern version of the Young Person who came to Jesus for help. 

I beg of you, hook up to the positive pole of your religion. 
The best religion, like electricity, is the alternating type, 
using two poles, positive and negative. Why not make it as 
common, useful and necessary as the household commodity? 
It requires skill in handling, but once used you wouldn’t 
be without it. Change your chant from, “Thou shalt not!” 
to “Go! Give! Go! Give!” If you want to be a vital, valuable 
person in your church, take the N’s out of your religion: 
No, Not, Never, None; and put in some G’s: God, Go, Give, 
Grace. Only a positive religion can make you the kind of a 
person the church needs today. 


Jesus is the Model 


You must choose between being the kind of person you 
want to be, and the kind Jesus wants you to be. But con- 
sider that your choice for or against Jesus means the dif- 
ference between a life of happiness and accomplishment, or 
a life of disappointments and regrets. That is the reality 
of the choice before you. So one young woman of the West 
Coast declared to a prominent Christian leader. She was 
wealthy, talented, educated, socially prominent, and had 
done and seen everything life had to offer. Yet she knew 
only disappointment and regret. Later, she declared, through 
Christ she found the way to accomplishments and happiness 
in life. 

It is bad enough to watch a person fail in life. It is worse 
to realize that he knows it but refuses to change. Life need 
not be empty or futile. Christ can and will fill it to the 
fulness of God. But you must do something about it your- 
self. Christ won’t make anything out of your life that you 
do not want. But He stands by, ready to help you make 
something of it. So you can be religious without Christ, but 
you cannot be Christian or anything else worth while. Christ 
is the absolute essential to human happiness and accom- 
plishment. Without Christ you can do nothing; with Him, 
anything. 

Thus you may have come to Summer School without 
much mental or spiritual equipment, but you cannot take 
anything home without it. We might truthfully write as our 
motto: “Christ is the Head of this school.” If you have lived 
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with Him, great things may honestly be expected of you in 
your home church. If you haven’t—you should have stayed 
at home in the first place. If you came to be comfortable; 
I hope you were not. If you came to be consumed; I hope 
you were; consumed with a zeal and passion for everything 
that makes Christ and His Church a living reality. Con- 
sumed with a love for God and your fellowmen that made~ - 
you forget yourself in pursuit of training to serve each. 

If you came here hoping to inherit many of the blessings 
and rewards of Christian living, that you have seen your 
instructors and leaders possess—you will be turning away 
sorrowful. You cannot hope to inherit anything or achieve 
much unless you are here to take up your cross and follow 
Jesus. Are you ready to do that? Then, “Go and give to 
the poor” from the infinite riches of body, heart, and spirit 
that you may have riches in heaven, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 


[Pastor Kaufman’s discourse was preached by him at the Indiana- 
Michigan Synods’ 1938 Summer School at Oakwood Park, Indiana. Eb.] 


SUNDAY 1900 
By Prof. John D. M. Brown, Muhlenberg College 


WiTHIN the town where once I used to dwell, 
I seem to hear again at close of day 

The bell suspended in the steeple gray 
Proclaim the hour of prayer; I hear the swell 
Of organ melody, the preacher tell 

Old truths in some clear, unforgotten way, 
And all the congregation softly pray, 

And sing familiar hymns I know so well. 
Sunday was then a time of rest and peace 
Before the paganism of this new life 

Defiled the holy day ordained for prayer; 
The noise of weekday traffic then would cease, 
And music wove a symphony, not strife 

Of sounds, and peacefulness was everywhere. 


EXCUSES FOR NOT GOING 
TO CHURCH 


“The Lutheran Observer,’ September 1, 1831, Gives a Few Old but 
Familiar Excuses for Not Going to Church 


“OvERSLEPT myself. Could not dress in time. Too cold. Too 
hot. Too windy. Too dusty. Too wet. Too damp. Too 
sunny. Too cloudy. Don’t feel disposed. No other time to 
myself. Look over my drawers. Put my papers to rights. 
Letters to write to my friends. Mean to take a walk. Going 
to take a ride. Tied to business six days in the week. No 
fresh air but on Sundays. Can’t breathe in church, always 
so full. Feel a little feverish. Feel a little chilly. Feel very 
lazy. Expect company to dinner. Got a headache. Intend 
nursing myself today. New bonnet not come home. Tore my 
muslin dress coming downstairs. Got a new novel, must be 
returned on Monday morning. Wasn’t shaved in time. Don’t 
like the liturgy, always praying for the same thing. Don’t 
like extempore prayer. Don’t know what is coming. Don’t 
like an organ, it’s too noisy. Don’t like singing without 
music, makes me nervous. Can’t sit in a draft of air, win- 
dows or doors open in summer. Stove so hot in winter 
always get a headache. Can’t hear an extempore sermon, 
too frothy. Dislike a written sermon, too prosey. Nobody 
today but our minister, can’t always listen to the same 
preacher. Don’t like strangers. Can’t keep awake when at 
church. Fell asleep last time I was there. Shan’t risk it 
again. Mean to enquire of some sensible person about the 
propriety of going to so public a place as church. Will pub- 
lish the results.” 
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A COLONIAL OFFICIAL 


Governor Hunter of New York Had Ideas About Tar and Settlers That Did Not Pay 


By Georce L. RINKLIFF 


In THE HISTORY of the planting of Lutheranism in Amer- 
ica, the administrations of two colonial governors are land- 
marks. One of those governors was Robert Hunter, rep- 
resenting the British crown in New York. He must cer- 
tainly have given to the Lutheran element in the thirteen 
colonies the original stimulus for eventually joining in the 
revolt against Great Britain. The other governor was, 
obviously enough, James Edward Oglethorpe, founder of 
Georgia. 

Both, let it be remembered, “went broke” in their careers 
as governors, and in both instances the factor that con- 
tributed largely to that result was the part they took in the 
settlement of Lutheran immigrants in their provinces. 

But elsewhere in the records of the two men there is 
mostly contrast,—some of it abyssmal. 

Oglethorpe was an aristocrat, of a family famous in Eng- 
land since the days of Alfred the Great. Hunter was a man 
of the common people who started in life as an apothecary’s 
clerk, and was clever enough to marry the rich widow of a 
deceased nobleman, Lord Hay. 

Both had ideas concerning the underdog. The son of thirty 
generations of aristocrats was an intelligent and courageous 
champion of the unfortunate. The ex-clerk to an apothe- 
cary proved in a practical way that he understood the grim 
business of exploiting the poor. 

In the Jatter half of 1709, Robert Hunter was appointed 
to the governorship of New York, and commissioned a 
brigadier-general,—and he had started with the British 
army a common soldier in the ranks, where as a runaway 
apprentice he was safe from the demands of his master for 
his return! He sat himself down in London to devise the 
manner of the administration of his new high office. He 
knew very well the art of being agreeable to people of in- 
fluence, having climbed up in the world by that ladder. 

Already the Lords of Trade had stamped approval upon 
the proposals of the visiting delegation from New York,— 
the Indian sachems and their sponsors,—to obtain some of 
the Palatine refugees as settlers. Governor Hunter am- 
plified that recommendation with a suggestion that might 
be taken to imply that the Palatines were so eager to go to 
New York, as to agree to a sharp, shrewd bargain. 


Servants to the Crown 

The governor suggested that the Palatines be made “ser- 
vants to the Crown for a certain term, or at least ’till they 
have repaid the expense the Crown is at in settling them 
at work and subsisting them whilst they cannot subsist 
themselves.” 

There appears no similar scheme for the other groups of 
Palatines who settled in Ireland and in North Carolina,— 
and the members of Kockerthal’s original migration cer- 
tainly were not required to indenture themselves to gain 
passage across the Atlantic. 

But Robert Hunter’s greatest misfortune was his astound- 
ing worldly success. He had learned how to turn to ad- 
vantage the circumstances of all with whom he dealt,—and 
he was not an aristocrat, like Oglethorpe, with the tradi- 
tions of thirty generations of honor to vindicate. He had 
only his own record to sustain,—the record of a shrewd, 
dynamic, self-made,—and until then,—sure-fire success. 

And so he went ahead, working out all the details of his 
plans. He was going to Ainbries with three thousand vassals 
whom he would put to work in the white pine forests of 
New York, and compel them to produce naval stores,—“Tur- 


pentine, Rozin, Tarr & Pitch.” Thus he would make the 
British navy independent of the Scandinavians for such 
supplies, and pour into British purses the large sums ex- 
pended annually for them. It can hardly be doubted that 
he thought of some particular purses in that connection,— 
his own, and those of his friends. 

The three thousand Palatines were loaded on ten ships 
early in the year 1710, and twenty-five hundred of them 
landed at the port of New York during the period from 
several weeks to several months afterward,—the ships 
straggling in with cargoes of starved, ragged, disease- 
stricken people,—nine ships in all, the tenth, the frigate 
Herbert, a wreck on the eastern end of Long Island. From 
that shipwreck grew the legend John Greenleaf Whitter 
gave classic form in his poem, “The Palatine.” Three thou- 
sand Palatines left London, twenty-five hundred reached 
New York, and the rest were buried at sea. 


Feared as Disease Carriers 

The people of New York looked on the twenty-five hun- 
dred and saw in their coming the threat of pestilence. There- 
fore the Palatines were landed on Nutten,—now Governor’s, 
—Island, and housed in huts until the danger of pestilence 
seemed abated. By September 1711 the governor of New 
York had before him a bill for 250 coffins, used for burying 
deceased Palatines. One-fourth of the three thousand who 
set out from England had passed from earth in a little more 
than eighteen months,—and from under the vassalage Robert 
Hunter had devised for them. 

As for the survivors, they came to grips with the am- 
bitious authority of the royal governor. He took away some 
of their children, indenturing them to service to strangers. 
Two of the sons of John Conrad Weiser were thus bound 
out, and never heard from again. Another boy, John Peter 
Zenger, was bound out to William Bradford, printer of the 
town, and grew up to become the first great champion of the 
freedom of the American press. 

The governor moved the hardier immigrants up the 
Hudson Valley, settling some at East Camp and others at 
West Camp. John Conrad Weiser was leader of the settlers 
at East Camp,—and he and his people looked at the rocky 
soil of the steep hillsides, remembering the circumstances 
under which they had agreed to vassalage to the British 
crown. They made that agreement when everybody seemed 
to understand that the Palatines were to be settled on the 
land given by the Indian sachem in Schoharie, or “the Sko- 
hare” or “Scorie,” as the Palatines seem to have pro- 
nounced it. 

But the governor suddenly professed to discover that 
between Schoharie and Albany the Mohawk River thundered 
down a decline of six hundred feet, and hence was not 
navigable. He solemnly reported that finding to London, ' 
where the exaggeration of about four hundred feet went 
unquestioned. 

His pretensions to knowledge in forestry were no less at 
variance with reality. He insisted that the white pine trees 
would yield “Tarr” in great quantities,—and when Weiser 
and his people did not and could not prove him right on that 
point, the governor explained the matter in his reports with 
a plentitude of adjectives such as “rascally, rebellious, mali- 
cious, negligent, lazy, disobedient,” and so forth, applied to 
the people at East Camp. 

What irked the governor most was that he had paid 
heavily out of his own pocket for the support of the Palatine 
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immigrants, and was almost hopelessly in debt as a result, 
while the government at London forgot to reimburse him 
for the expenditures it had ordered. That stab at his purse 
went right on through and into his soul, and he tried to 
ease the pain a little by keeping all the Palatines near at 
hand, in servitude to him until the bill finally would be 
paid, by themselves and their children. 


The Final Outcome 


And yet, according to the standards of the time, he was a 
man of high integrity. He was, in fact, more decent than the 
average among his fellow British merchant-politicians who 
schemed, labored, worried and blundered, from the day of 
the settlement of Jamestown until bullets shrieked at Lex- 
ington, providing provocation for the American Revolution. 
The Palatines were unfortunate in that they fell into the 
hands of a somewhat typical colonial governor. At the same 
time they were fortunate in that they fell into the hands 
of Robert Hunter rather than of some others. 

For, in the end, without the governor’s leave, Weiser and 
his people left East Camp and went on to the Schoharie 
and settled there. The governor was annoyed at that, and 
yet, tyrannical as he was, he exercised self-restraint. He 
did not attempt to drag Weiser and his followers back to 
vassalage. Instead, he sold to speculators the lands upon 
which the Palatines had settled, clearing fields, and building 
houses and barns. 

Yet, for ten years they maintained themselves in Scho- 
harie,—in spite of governors, sheriffs and land speculators. 
Those ten years broke down John Conrad Weiser, but they 
made his son Conrad one of the great leaders of the Amer- 
ican frontier. He became one of the dynamic company of 
the makers of America. 


NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 


The Eleventh Sunday after Trinity 


ALMIGHTY and Everlasting God, Who art always more ready to 
hear than we to pray, and art wont to give more than either we 
desire or deserve: Pour dewn upon us the abundance of Thy 
mercy, forgiving us those things whereof our conscience is afraid, 
and giving us those good things which we are net worthy to ask 
but through the merits and mediation of Jesus Christ, Thy Son, 
Our Lord... 

A verY beautiful Prayer is ready for our devout use to- 
day: one of the most beautiful of all the many provided in 
The Liturgy for our devotion. It is spiritually beautiful, for 
it breathes consecrated, self-effacing humility. It is also a 
charming example of beautiful English, well nigh perfect 
in diction and poetic rhythm. And it likewise serves to 
prove that some of these Prayers passed through a kind of 
devotional evolution, for we now possess and use a “ver- 
sion,” rather than a translation, of the original. 

Away back in the Leonine Sacramentary is a prayer which 
is the “first” original. “First,” because the editor of the 
Gelasian Sacramentary did some rewriting when he came 
to it, using some of the original thought and some of the 
word-dress: the result is the “second” original. 

The translation was made from this and is a good ex- 
ample of “poetic license”: the translators have “translated,” 
but they also have expanded the thought or hints of mean- 
ing in phrases of their own adding. Thus Archbishop 
Cranmer provided his own “version” of the Address and 
altered the flow of the Prayer. This was in 1549 for the 
First Prayer Book of Edward VI. At the time of the re- 
vision of the Book of Common Prayer in 1661, Bishop Cosin 
made some further changes, the very fine and smooth Ter- 
mination being the chief one. This “version” is our text. 

Today’s Collect accompanies two Liturgical Lessons in 
each of which the climax is an example of purest, devoutest 
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humility (Epistle: I Chronicles 15: 1-10; Gospel: Luke 18: 
9-14). The Prayer draws its inspiration from these. 

Paralleling every part of the Collect is the Publican in the 
Gospel in all his actions and words, and in the “justification” 
pronounced upon him by our Lord. But rising above the 
parallel is faith’s profound acknowledgment of the ever- 
present and ready willingness of a loving Father,—Who is 
Almighty and Everlasting God!—to hear the prayer of His 
children,—expressed thus, that He is ever more ready to 
hear than we are to pray. “Before they call, I will answer; 
and while they are yet speaking, I will hear.” In itself, this 
is a confession, which should awaken us to an examination 
of our prayer-life. (Whether we pray? What we pray? Our 
spirit of approach? When do we pray? Are we failing to 
use it?) 

The acknowledgment then adds that our Father is wont 
(that is, His custom is) to give more than either we desire 
or deserve. God’s disposition toward us is all love: love in 
its fullest, tenderest provision. On our part we may be 
remiss in praying; fail to pray for what we really should,— 
mis-pray!—and certainly deserve nothing,—the Catechism 
uses these words, “without any merit or worthiness on our 
part,’ which are true in this case also. Would that realiza- 
tion of this lack of deserving might be imbedded in our 
hearts, as it was in the Publican’s and in his humble but 
fruitful petition . . . “standing afar off, would not lift up so 
much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, 
saying, God, be merciful to me the sinner.” 

This last phrase, the Publican’s plea, now becomes our 
own: Pour down upon us the abundance of Thy mercy, for- 
giving us those things whereof our conscience is afraid. We 
begin with his prayer; but we add to it; we go farther!— 
for there have been greater blessings,—gifts and knowledge, 
showered upon us which he did not enjoy. The Epistle tells 
this all: “Christ died for our sins”... “the gospel... 
preached unto you ... which ye received . . . wherein ye 
stand; by which also ye are saved.” That is what we know 
that he did not: therefore abundance, which stirs us, and 
conscience is afraid, which reveals a hopeful spirit . 
“How shall we escape, if we neglect so great a salvation?” 
A live and working conscience guarantees a self-effacing 
and self-emptying approach to God; then there is hope of 
growth in righteousness, for confession is bound to be made 
and Divine forgiveness bound to follow. 

Humility seeks this with lowly heart; faith believes it 
with sure-centered heart; love knows it with glowing heart. 
Our Father will add His own Grace thereto. Therefore the 
Collect continues, giving us those good things which we are 
not worthy to ask (the Pharisee patronizingly thought dif- 
ferently of worthiness before God) but through the merits 
and mediation of Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. Merits— 
“Christ died for our sins.” ... “The blood of Jesus Christ, 
his Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” “Jesus Thy Blood and 
Righteousness, my beauty are, my glorious dress.” Media- 
ton,—“We have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous.” .. . “Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name...” 
In Him, through Him, because of Him, we are worthy to ask 

. “if we ask according to his will.” 

Memorize this Prayer! Let it be a real evidence of the 
spirit of your heart! Pray it always when you begin to pray. 
Pray it when you enter your pew in God’s House to engage 
in His worship . . . and feel its spirit in that worship,—not 
worthy ... but through the merits and mediation of Jesus 
Christ. What a sense of living Partnership that inspires: 
just as the humble life in God is yoke-fellowship. 

And for the ancient original’s sake, let us record how this 
was worded: Almighty and Eternal God, Who in the abun- 
dance of Thy loving kindness exceedest both the deserts and 
petitions of Thy suppliants: Pour out upon us Thy tender 
mercy, to the end that Thou mayest forgive what our con- 
science fears and add what our prayer does not presume 
to ask; through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. 
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“SOME NEW THING” 


THE THREE-WORD quotation that heads these paragraphs is 
part of the seventeenth chapter of the Book of Acts. It is 
the historian Luke’s brief but illuminating description of 
the people who lived in ancient Athens, Greece, and whose 
prominent persons invited Paul to give them his message. 
Luke’s words about them are—“For all the Athenians, and 
strangers which were there, spent their time in nothing 
else but either to tell or to hear some new things.” 

The temptation to fit that definition of the Athenians of 
Paul’s age upon a large percentage of the Americans and 
Canadians of the present is irresistible. Public interest has 
the intensity of a high-powered searchlight, and the public’s 
appetite for the small, intimate details labeled news is fed 
by press, film and radio. But as the searchlight swings from 
place to place, so the activities and forces of the day are 
only momentarily rendered visible in new agencies. Also 
one observes that the desire for something new is never 
completely satisfied by the constant multiplication of jour- 
nals, films and broadcasts. In this matter we are the sub- 
jects of a habit-forming passion; it is like the demand of 
drug addicts for their favorable narcotic. This clamor for 
news grows in volume. It more than keeps pace with the 
increase in facilities for obtaining information, indescribably 
rapid though this increase has been. 

Theoretically, intellectual curiosity ought to be deemed a 
virtue, a divinely bestowed attribute by whose promptings 
man extends his dominion over more and more of what is 
on the earth. Then the Athenians who gathered to hear 
Paul and who were eager for news should have been a 
growingly powerful people. We were curious about them: 
did they produce great leaders, great literature and great 
advances in government and culture as a result of their 
eagerness for something new? On the basis of a brief resume 
of their history which we consulted, they contributed almost 
nothing to the world’s progress, once curiosity became their 
chief social motive. The barrenness in the production of 
values which Greece exhibits during the past two milleniums 
proves that the passion to talk and listen may be a liability 
rather than an asset. It can destroy intelligence and corrupt 
moral stamina. It did both for the ancient Athenians. In 
view of the greatness which made that city famous prior 
to its conquest by the Romans, its later sterility in world 
affairs is startling. 

We call attention, by way of explanation of the above 
assertion, to a fact in human experience, that participation 
must complement observation, if seeing and hearing are to 
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wield influence. We could quote some modern scholars on 
this point; instead we remark that watching contests in the 
arenas, which Rome’s emperors put on to satisfy the peo- 
ple, did not yield stamina to resist invasions by despised 
barbarians. And from our day we suggest that ball players 
are not developed in the bleachers by cheering or jeering 
the players. By the same kind of comparisons, good citizens 
are not made by reading the reports of investigating com- 
mittees nor by quoting the “wise cracks” of shrewd col- 
umnists. Few of these “here today and gone tomorrow” eye- 
and-ear fillers have either deep or permanent effects. At 
Athens, only those who actually sought more from Paul were 
converted to Christianity. They surrendered time and energy 
to the service of their mind’s and soul’s welfare. The mere 
theorists probably conversed but they were not converted. 
In religion both time and energy must be yielded by those 
to whom the call of Jesus comes. They who proclaim the 
Gospel must make it clear that our Lord’s present sphere 
of action is not a court room in which the church serves as 
bailiff to cry, “Hear ye. Hear ye.” The Lord demands 
coming, doing, obeying. For these times, thought, choice 
and action are required. We must not substitute the mod- 
ern reporter’s commission to achieve a news story for his 
journal’s column. The Gospel is “good news”; that phrase 
is as near.a translation of the Greek word found in the New 
Testament as the English language has. But. the Gospel is 
more than news. It is news plus authority. It is the herald’s 
proclamation that calls for action by its hearers. 


AUGUST DATES 


SomEwuat incidentally on August 14, page twenty of our 
1938 Year Book was consulted: it carries the calendar data 
for the month of August. If you will read the events con- 
nected with the thirty-one days of this portion of our year, 
you will conclude that “now” has not always been a vacation 
period. Indeed we strongly suspect that originally this dis- 
tinction had an opposite meaning from what the term vaca- 
tion now most commonly signifies. It did mean the months 
in which schools were closed, but the cause of interrupting 
the labors of the teachers and closing the little red school- 
houses with which the land was dotted was to permit the 
youngsters of the families to work on the farms. America 
was then predominantly agricultural, and farmers’ sons and 
daughters have capabilities for steady work from age twelve 
on: earlier they spend hours morning and evening “doing 
the chores.” Vacation was in those days an exchange of 
school attendance for the work that is seasonable for spring, 
summer and early autumn. 

But we wander from our subject, which was the report 
of items used by our Committee on Calendar to accompany 
the days of August. Under dates August 14 and 15, one 
reads: 

St. Michael’s Church, Germantown, Philadelphia, ded- 
icated 1748. 

Ministerium of Pennsylvania organized 1748. 


Under August 14, had space permitted, the almanac prob- 
ably would have added a second occurrence: “J. N. Kurtz 
ordained to the Lutheran ministry.” 

In all three events, Henry Melchior, Muhlenberg was a 
prominent figure, although he did not officiate in the first 
and third as the chief person. When.the Ministerium was 
formed, he became .its. first:'president, -although no formal 
election placed him in the office, according to the narrative 
by William J. Mann, “Life and Times of Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg.” Dr. Mann remarks in concluding the story of 
those mid-August’ days that Muhlenberg could well feel 
that’ God’s blessing had rested upon him in view of the prog- 
ress made by Lutheranism in the American colonies during 
the first six years of his labors in the new country. Sub- 
stantially organized and better equipped congregations had 
resulted from his work. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


WE HAVE the pleasure and honor to introduce to THE 
LUTHERAN’S readers the newly appointed representative of 
the Michigan Synod on our News Letter Staff, the Rev. 
Aksel C. Larsen. His first contribution is on page 22. 


QUITE a number of years ago it was our privilege to be 
at the vacation home of a parishioner “at the end of the 
season.” Our host’s return to his duties as a member of the 
teaching staff of an eastern school was near at hand: his next 
vacation was ten months hence and the all-absorbing ob- 
jective of him and his family was readiness to resume 
work. “Have we got everything?” he quite ungrammatically 
inquired of his wife, whereupon both of them once more 
surveyed the trunks, bags and packages that had been as- 
sembled for transportation home. According to our recollec- 
tion, nothing of value had been overlooked and our friend 
was in comfortable readiness for the coming performance 
of his duties. He was then our senior by a couple of decades: 
long and varied experiences warranted his advising us that 
nothing is a substitute for the advantage of thorough pre- 
paredness. 


The Churches Look Ahead 


We say “the churches” but more specifically we mean 
the pastors, the church councils, the Sunday school officers 
and teachers and the members of the auxiliaries whose 
election to official positions implies authorizing them to 
look ahead and make plans. It is both an honor and a priv- 
ilege to enjoy the confidence of one’s fellow workers: to 
fail in the performance of the responsibilities involved in 
their choice of leaders is a very serious fault. 

We comment as above in view of the fact that August is 
nearly at an end: September is rapidly approaching. Re- 
sumption of active service in the great majority of the con- 
gregations of the United Lutheran Church is just ahead. 
Pastors, superintendents of Sunday schools, presidents of 
Luther Leagues and of other societies are or should be 
collecting ideas, investigating apparatus and most of all 
making lists of people to be assigned places of service. The 
question is again due, “Have we all that will be needed to 
resume our work next month?” 

Two paragraphs in recent issues of THe LUTHERAN are 
recalled in this connection. They concerned persons that 
awaited requests before they felt privileged to offer their 
services to lines of activity in the congregations into which 
they had been received. But when some thoughtful person 
did invite them, they promptly accepted the invitation to 
their own strengthening in the faith and to the advantage 
of the church society for whose work they had gifts. This 
waiting to be asked has an honorable precedent: Jesus once 
sent laborers into the field whom He found idle. “No man 
hath hired us,” they explained, and Jesus’ answer was not 
a rebuke but a job. In the twelve months that ended last 
Easter, congregations of the U. L. C. A. received by con- 
firmation and transfer at least 65,000 accessions to their 
rolls. These are entitled to a place on the working schedule 


of the 2,600 parishes to whose active membership they -were. 


admitted. 
Church Unemployment 


We are thinking of course of the members of the con- 
gregations of the United Lutheran Church who are qualified 
to the extent of the three C’s of church loyalty; that is, they 
come to the services, they commune, and they contribute 
money. Probably a considerable number of these persons 


feel that they have done quite well, and they have, when | 


compared with the sort of believer who is content with 
having his name continued on the congregation’s roll. In- 
deed one of our elder brethren once told a group of laymen 


when he replied to a question as to their duties, “You should 
listen to me when I preach and give on the offering plates 
as the Lord has blessed you. Your pastor will do the rest 
of your church work.” Maybe the ministers of those days, 
that is, those of fifty years ago, could get along without the 
co-operation of their parishioners, but those days are no 
longer here. 

There is an “interview” in this issue. Arthur P. Black 
came into the office of THE LuTHERAN on August 11 and the 
article on page 8 is the result. Its primary purpose is to 
apprise pastors of the coming Pastors’ Institutes that will 
be arranged in every part of the United Lutheran Church. 
Following these gatherings, more intensive work than was 
done in 1937-1938 is scheduled for performance in 1938- 
1939. There is a place where every unemployed believer in 
Christ can “enter the Master’s” service. Read Mr. Black’s 
article in order to get the idea of the whole program of the 
whole Church realized by its whole membership. 


Yes, We Have It 


One of the things to which Mr. Black referred very 
briefly in our interview with him was what-:our U. L. C. A. 
calls “The Calendar of Special Days and: Seasons:”: He 
commented that it was used in more congregations last year 
“than ever before.” Now close your eyes and ask your- 
self, “Do you know what he means by that reference?” We 
would enjoy learning how many members of the U. L. C. A. 
recall a sort of poster that was placed where you could see 
it when you came to church. It distributes the announcing 
and study of the forms of activity in which our organization 
is engaged and invites the seasonal examination of them. 
For example, Parish Education is pointed to in September, 
Foreign Missions during Epiphany, and Higher Education 
in the post-Easter weeks; there are nine assignments. That 
poster must have been inspiring as well as informing, where 
it was given critical examination. Business-minded laymen 
and laywomen could justify a bit of pride in the fact that 
their Church, although it consists of more than a million 
members distributed among nearly four thousand localities 
in the United States and Canada, has a system of operation 
that enables all its members to know of and to support all 
its forms of activity. The careful planning by those charged 
with responsibility has very successfully accomplished this. 

Do you remember those words of Jesus recorded by Mat- 
thew (13: 57), “A prophet is not without honor, save in 
his own country, and in his own house”? Sometimes we 
have thought of that sad comment when we have listened 
to brethren who find fault with the equipment the U. L. 
C. A. can supply its members as tools with which to labor. 
For we believe in tools. We know that energy must be im- 
plemented in order to become active instead of latent. Again 
we resort to a question, Do you know what you can have 
in the way of printed aids to proclaim and explain the enter- 
prises which are our responsibility? Do you know (for ex- 
ample) what you can get by writing to the Parish and 
Church School Board for its aids to work next month? We 


~-have thelist before us as we. write:' it would help. every. 


member of every congregation in the United Lutheran 
Church to procure and read those pages. 

Our organization is not a perfect one, it is proper to con- 
cede. But we are quite ready to declare to all and sundry 
that what a believer in Christ needs to take a Lutheran 
worker’s part in establishing the Kingdom of God, the 
United Lutheran Church can furnish. You may need to ask 
for it, and you certainly must go to the church to get it. 
Maybe you will need to write THE LUTHERAN to learn just 
where the aid you need is to be found. But the assertion 
stands, “Yes, we have it.” 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“GOD IS IN HIS HOLY HABITATION. 
THE GOD OF ISRAEL IS HE THAT 
GIVETH STRENGTH UNTO HIS 
PEOPLE.” 


A hopeful message! We need only to 
“Call upon Me,” as we are taught. 


Early and late 
At heaven’s gate 
I humbly wait. 


The things I need: 
Wisdom to lead 
Those who will heed; 


Love’s sympathy 
That I may be 
A friend to thee; 


Power to be strong 
Against all wrong 
With triumph song. 


These gifts and more 
From heaven’s store 
I do implore; 


And day by day 
I bear away 
Whate’er I may; 


And seek to share 
These blessings rare 
With all who care. 
—Frederick W. Neve. 


SUMMER VISITORS 


Tue story is told about a young man 
making his first visit to a big city. His 
city cousins looked forward to having 
some fun at his expense. In their opinion 
the young man had a thing or two to 
learn; they were going to teach him. 

When he arrived at the great railroad 
station, his relatives were there to receive 
him. The welcome was very cordial, but 
he noticed that the cousins seemed almost 
too eager to show him the sights. It didn’t 
take them long to point out the size of 
the station, the traffic of the streets, the 
crowded sidewalks and stores, the tall 
structures, and the general bigness of 
everything. Even the thickness of the 
telephone directory was mentioned. 

He was getting the idea that his city 
cousins were trying to make him feel 
small. He refused to shrink. They were 
disappointed. He didn’t gaze in open- 
mouthed wonder and admiration at the 
unaccustomed sights. Finally they decided 
to ask him why he could not properly 
appreciate the metropolis. The young 
man, who had been making observations 
and comparisons with his little home town, 
had an answer ready for them: “You have 
only a city full of big things and many 
people, but in my home town we have 
neighbors.” 

City boys and girls should not feel too 
important when they spend a week or two 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


of their summer vacation in a small town. 
The fact that their home is in a big city 
does not make them superior in any way, 
and it is neither smart nor kind to be 
boastful. The important thing is to ap- 
preciate the good points of both and to 
be a good and intelligently loyal citizen 
of your own community. 
—Young Lutheran Messenger. 


THE LITTLE TEACHER 


Wuen Henry White went to live in the 
crowded tenement district of New York 
City, he thought he was going to be the 
loneliest little boy in all the whole wide 
world, for he didn’t know anybody, and 
though there were children around him— 
great numbers of them—Henry felt as if 
he could never, never get acquainted. But 
one morning he heard the sound of a bell 
coming through the traffic around the cor- 
ner, and instantly he went running in 
search of his mother. 

“Oh, Mother, Mother,” he exclaimed 
when he found her in the tiny kitchen, 
“I hear a church bell somewhere. May I 
go out and find it?” 

Now, Henry had always gone to church 
in the little country town where he had 
lived with his parents, and when he lost 
his father and had to come to a big city 
in order that his mother might earn a 
living, he still expected to go to church, 
and when he came asking his mother to 
take him, you may be sure that little 
mother, tired as she was, laid aside her 
household duties and went in search of 
the church bell that Henry had heard call- 
ing them to worship. 

Fortunately, the bell came from a little 
mission very close to the tiny apartment 
that the Whites occupied, and somehow, 
after that Mother White never felt so badly 
about leaving her little boy in the morn- 
ing; for, to her delight, she found it main- 
tained a day nursery where mothers could 
leave their children while they went out 
to work. 

After that Henry had no time to mope 
around by himself—oh, no, indeed—from 
the time he arrived in the morning until 
he went home in the afternoon somebody 
was after him to read to them, and, being 
of a nice disposition, he tried to please 
them, but finally he exhausted the supply 
of story books in the small library. 

Then the question arose among the chil- 
dren what they wanted next; but, before 
anybody could decide, Henry suddenly had 
a great inspiration himself. 

“T know what I'll do,” he said pleasantly; 
“Tll read the Bible stories to you.” 

And that’s exactly what he did; day 
after day, with the children from every 
land and clime hovering about him, Henry 
read them the beautiful stories of Jesus 
and His great love, and eventually the 
Bible stories became the ones most often 
requested, and, through Henry’s never- 
tiring manner of telling them, the words 
of Jesus went out into many homes.—Ex. 


LABELLED PEOPLE 
By Mary J. Gregory 


Mrs. WYNNE sat on her pleasant, cool 
side porch shelling peas when Betty Brown 
came around the corner of the house. 

“You're just in time to help,” called Mrs. 
Wynne gaily, and as Betty sat down be- 
side her and began to pop open the plump 
green pods Mrs. Wynne noticed that her 
young visitor’s face was more serious than 
usual, 

“I’ve just come from Mrs. Miller’s,” she 
said. 

“How is the baby?” asked Mrs. Wynne, 
“the poor little thing is having a hard 
struggle to grow.” 

“Such a dreadful thing almost hap- 
pened,” exclaimed Betty, “you know the 
specialist gave Mrs. Miller a prescription 
and the baby was to have the medicine 
put into his milk. Well, Mr. Miller had 
the prescription filled at one of the big 


’ drug stores, and brought the bottle home. 


When Mrs. Miller opened it and started 
to put the drops into the baby’s bottle, she 
got one whiff and it seemed to her that 
that was awfully strong stuff to give a 
baby. She made up her mind not to use 
any of it until she made sure. So she had 
Mr. Miller take it back to the store and 
ask the head druggist about it, and he 
knew at once, when he smelled it, that it 
was a violent poison. It seems an inex- 
perienced clerk had made that terrible 
mistake. But oh, wasn’t it fortunate that 
Mrs. Miller didn’t trust the label on that 
bottle?” 

“I am so glad,” replied Mrs. Wynne, 
“that she was guided by her own judg- 
ment.” 

As her hands flew back and forth among 
the peas her eyes looked down the quiet 
street with its comfortable homes, tree- 
shaded and set in wide lawns. 

“I wonder whether it isn’t true that 
sometimes people have the wrong labels 
put upon them by their neighbors, and 
then every newcomer in town is speedily 
told of the label, and there it sticks, tighter 
and tighter.” 

“What an odd idea,” exclaimed Betty, 
“please ’splanify!” 

“Well, when I first moved here, and 
was made superintendent of our Sunday 
school’s new Home Department,” began 
Mrs. Wynne, “I made up my mind that 
when I started out for new members I 
would not go by any of these labels that 
some of our well-meaning folks were so 
busily telling me about. I’ll just tell you 
now about one experience, but I’ve had 
many very interesting ones. 

“There was old Mrs. Harris who lived 
all by herself in her cottage on Spruce 
Street. Her only companions were a par- 
rot and some canaries, and she kept a few 
chickens. I had been warned not to ask 
her to join the Home Department. She 
was very queer and hard, I was told, and 
vague insinuations were made, but I didn’t 
listen. I just went to see her anyway, and 
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at first we had a fine visit about her birds 
and her really wonderful house plants. 
Then later I explained about the Home 
Department and she was interested right 
away and joined at once. 

“Do you know, Betty, she was the only 
one who ever commented to me on the 
fact that two versions of the Bible were 
given in each lesson. She spoke of which 
she found easier to understand. She got 
out a Bible dictionary she had, and she 
used to tell me how she enjoyed spending 
hours studying each lesson. She was 
always eager to give me an offering for 
our school each quarter. I found her a 
very warm-hearted, lovable and lonely 
soul, inside her little-bit crusty surface, 
and behind that cruel label her neighbors 
had fastened upon her. It touched me 
very much to see how eagerly she watched 
for my visits. 

“Then last winter one day her neighbors 
noticed that she didn’t go out as usual to 
feed her chickens. They called an officer 
and went with him into that silent house. 
They found her lying upon her bed, a 
great peace upon her face, for she had 
gone where all the lovely qualities she 
really had would be known by everyone.” 

Mrs. Wynne paused. “Oh, Betty,” she 
cried, “you don’t know how thankful I 
am that I had found the real Mrs. Harris 
before it was too late.”—Selected. 


THE LADY NIGHT 


Tue Lapy Nicut has come again, 
And all the winds are still: 

I close my eyes, and rest my head 
Against the window-sill. 


The sky is buttoned with the stars, 
The hills have hid the sun, 

And through the meadows, far away, 
I hear the river run. 


In daytime, when the sun is out 
And all the flowers are gay, 

I laugh and shout and run about 
And tumble in the hay. 


But when the Lady Night has come 
From lands behind the hill, 
She lays her finger on my lips 
And makes me very still. 
—Miriam Clark Potter, 
in Youth’s Companion. 


THROUGH THE FENCE 


“ONE, Two, three, four,” Connie counted, 
looking over the fence. 


Connie liked puppies very much. She had . 


just moved into this new house, and right 
next door was a little girl who had four 
darling puppies. Think of having four 
puppies to play with! But the little girl 
on the other side of the fence was bashful. 
She wanted to speak to the other girl, but 
waited for her to show how to go about 
doing it. And Connie, of course, wanted 
to speak to the other girl, but waited for 
her to speak first. 

“Well, I wouldn’t speak to her now if 
she did speak,” Connie said to herself after 
a few days had passed. “I’ve been living 
here a whole week, and she hasn’t paid 
any attention to me.” 
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So, while Connie was really wishing that 
Lucy, the other little girl, would speak to 
her, she always gave her a cross look. 

One afternoon, while every one in Lucy’s 
family was away, the puppies got out of 
the shed and came out to the front yard. 
Connie watched them play, and thought 
how cute they ‘were. She wished that she 
could play with them. 

Presently Connie saw one of the puppies 
crawl out between the fence pickets. An- 
other followed and then another, until all 
were outside. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Connie. “They will 
go out in the road and get run over.” 

She ran out to rescue them before they 
could get as far as the road. She tried to 
push them back between the pickets, but 
as soon as she got one through another 
puppy would be out again. 

“Oh, dear!” she sighed. “Now what shall 
I do? They will get away and be hurt. 
Maybe I can pick them all up and put 
them back in the shed.” 

After much scrambling about, Connie 
managed to get all the puppies in her 
arms, but she had been so busy with them 
that she had not heard a car drive up be- 
hind her. She was very much astonished 
when Lucy stood in front of her. 

“Oh, she may think I was trying to take 
the puppies for myself,’ Connie thought. 

But Lucy exclaimed happily: “Thank 
you so much for taking care of those 
naughty puppies. I wonder how they ever 
got out!” 

Connie sighed with relief. “I was afraid 
you might think I was trying to take 
them,” she said. 

Lucy laughed. “What a funny idea!” she 
said. “I know you must be thinking that 
I am a very unfriendly girl. I wanted to 
speak to you often, but I was afraid. You 
did not look as if you wanted to be friends 
with me. I was always wishing you would 
come over and play with the puppies. Let’s 
take them in and give them some milk.” 

Connie felt ashamed of her stubborn- 
ness, but she was glad that she would not 
be lonesome any more. The two girls got 
some milk and the puppies drank until 
they could not hold any more. Then came 
the best surprise of all for Connie. 

“You may have one of the puppies,” 
Lucy said. “I’d like to keep Black Ears, 
but you may choose one from the rest, if 
you wish.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you!” cried 
Connie. “A little puopy is what I'd like 
best of all to play with! But how did you 
know that?” 

“By the good care you took of them,” 
smiled Lucy. 

—Jeanne Dale, in “The Sunbeam.” 


? 


SMILES 


A PREACHER, traveling in the backwoods, 
came to the cabin of an ignorant old 
woman. He asked her many questions, but 
couldn’t get an intelligent answer. Finally 
he asked her if she knew there was a 
judgment day coming. 

“No,” she answered. “Will there be only 
one day?” 

“Only one day,’’ was the reply. 

“Then I reckon I can’t go,” she replied. 
“We've only got one mule and John goes 
every place first.’—Exchange. 
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“A CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE IN MEDICINE” 


By Belle Baker 


Ir you’p like to be a doctor, to cure human 
ills, 

Roll a bunch of sympathy in sunshine 
coated pills; 

Concoct a pleasant tonic of cheeriness and 
mirth, 

And smiles and friendly greetings for all 
you know on earth. 


Mix up a hearty bracer of friendship, love, 
and trust, 

Good wishes for the thoughtless and desire 
to be just; 

Do up a lot of capsules of good-will to 
fellowman— 

Prescribe them for the weary as often as 
you can. 


Prepare a healing ointment of forgiveness 
bright and pure— 

For many pains and heartaches it is a 
speedy cure. 

Compound a soothing syrup of help and 
charity 

And give just as frequently as it may 
needed be. 


The lame will grow more nimble, the weak 
will soon grow strong, 

If you direct your doses “to be taken with 
a song” 

Just dump them from your pill bags for 
every case you hear, 

And chronic growls and grouches will 
shortly disappear. 


Not those alone of strangers or friends of 
which I tell, 

But all of the aches and ailments you call 
your own as well, 

Will vanish like the dewdrops before the 
morning sun, 

And Christ, the Master Healer, will call 
your work well done.—Ezxchange. 


A PRAYER FOR PEACE 


O, Gop, grant unto all men the vision of 
Thy glory and Thy greatness, that they 
may learn the secret of Thy peace, and 
find in Thee their refuge and their 
strength. 

Clothe the nations of the world with 
the panoply of Thy righteousness. Break 
with Thine iron rod the cruel tyrannies 
of hate and the selfish lusts of gain, and 
keep in perfect peace all those whose 
minds are stayed on Thee. 

Grant that with faces toward the dawn, 
and in the bonds of universal brotherhood, 
the nations of mankind may walk in the 
paths that lead to the fair city of peace, 
whose foundations are mercy, justice and 
goodwill, and whose Builder and Maker 
Thou art——By Dean Gresham. 


THE HEIGHTS by great men reached and 
kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept 
Were ‘toiling upward in the night. 
—Lonopfellow. 
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A FATHER’S FAILURE 


Eli’s Sons Bring Tragedy to His Old Age 
By EARL F. RAHN, Philadelphia 
I Samuel 2: 12—4: 18. The Sunday School Lesson for August 28 


ELI REMAINS one of the tragic figures of 
the history of the Israelites. He lived near 
the end of the turbulent period of the 
Judges and he was next to the last one 
of those leaders of God’s people. In him 
as High Priest and Judge were centered 
the religious and civic leadership of his 
people. He appears upon the scene of his- 
tory as a man honored and respected by 
the nation, a man of God whose voice 
rang with a prophetic note. It was a time 
when the Word of the Lord was but dimly 
discerned in the land and when visions, 
revealing God’s will to men, were rare. 

The Ark of the Covenant remained to 
the people as the symbol and earnest of 
God’s presence. To Eli, at Shiloh, was en- 
trusted the custody of this sacred object 
as well as the care of the temple which 
housed it. To him also, as he rode the 
circuit of chief cities, was entrusted the 
solution of the problems that arose be- 
tween men and men in his judicial ca- 
pacity. His voice was thus influential in 
the religious, civil, and moral life of the 
people. It was a voice heard with honor 
and respect, and it was acknowledged by 
the people who readily accepted Eli’s lead- 
ership. But even in the hour of his great- 
est influence and power the forces that 
were to bring him to his tragic death were 
manifest in the weakness with which he 
ruled his own household. 


The Wicked Sons 


Hophni and Phineas were the two sons 
of Eli. As the sons of their respected 
father they occupied a place of prom- 
inence in the life of the people, especially 
the religious life. They officiated in re- 
ligious ceremonies and sacrifices as priests 
of God and exercised the power of their 
position to the fullest possible extent. 
These young men had every advantage 
that might be desired to achieve great 
things for themselves in the service of 
God and the people. They were looked 
upon as men who would some day suc- 
ceed to the place now occupied by their 
father. Eli looked forward to that goal. 

Eli must have been a fond father and 
certainly his sons were spoiled children. 
Perhaps he was too busy with affairs of 
the temple and the nation to rule his own 
children wisely and well. Certainly he 
failed to guide and restrain them in their 
actions. Perhaps he did not know his sons 
until it was too late. At least the picture 
they present is a very sorry one. Sons 
of an honorable father, they showed them- 
selves lacking in. every fundamental prin- 
ciple of righteousness and justice. They 
disregarded God and despised the offer- 
ings brought to Him. They stole from the 
sanctuary and kept for themselves por- 
tions of the sacrifices that were strictly 
forbidden by the law. When upbraided by 
those who brought. the offerings ~they 
threatened them with dire consequences 
and used the power of their position for 
their own selfish advantage. They were 


utterly unworthy in any religious sense to 
have part in the life and worship of the 
temple. Protests reached Eli’s ears and 
he reasoned with them but to no avail. 
As if the flouting of religious customs 
were not enough, they also brazenly 
violated the moral law in the very pre- 
cincts of the temple until the people were 
disgusted with their wicked and sensuous 
practises. They were indeed bringing the 
gray hairs of their father with sorrow 
to the grave. So steeped were they in sin 
and shame that there was no longer a 
possibility of their repentance. Their 
hearts were hardened against the Word 
of God and the remonstrance of any man. 


The Promise of Doom 


These matters were not permitted to go 
unnoticed among the people nor in the 
sight of God. To Eli came the warning 
that in the actions of his sons lay the 
doom of his house. The life that had held 
so much of promise and of honor was 
destined to end in disaster. The judgment 
against Eli was that he honored his own 
sons rather than the Lord. He was will- 
ing to permit them to transgress in the 
sight of the people and even to lead the 
people to transgression rather than to deal 
sternly with them according to his own 
knowledge of the right. Therein lay the 
sin of Eli. To him came this word of the 
Lord, “For them that honor me I will 
honor, and they that despise me shall be 
lightly esteemed.” 

Christian parents are reminded of the 
admonition addressed to them when they 
bring their children to the Lord in bap- 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
August 22-28 
Eli’s Sons Unrestrained. I Samuel 3: 10-14. 
Defeat and Death. I Samuel 4: 12-18. 
pee Responsibility for Others. Genesis 
: 9-13 


. Acknowledging Responsibilty for Others. 
Exodus 32: 30-34. 
Duties in the Home. Colossians 3: 18-25. 
. Sorrow for a Wayward Son. II Samuel 18: 


-33. 
The Law of the Harvest. Galatians 6: 7-10. 


gna sng 


IT ACTUALLY HAPPENED 


The congregation was a mission that 
had the harrowing experience of losing 
their church building by foreclosure of a 


mortgage debt, in spite of the fact that: 


for years the women had bazaars and 
sales and the like to raise money for “the 
Lord’s. work.”. Then a pastor came who 
persuaded the members to try the Lord’s 
way of financing His work—giving by 
the members. Through the aid of the 
Mission Board the church property was 
redeemed, and now the congregation is 
on the high road to material and spir- 
itual success, with all current bills paid 
and interest on borrowed money: being 
paid promptly. The pastor and the con- 
gregation had faith to use the Lord’s 
way and He is blessing them richly. 


-modern men and women. 
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tism. They are admonished to bring their 
children up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord, to place in their hands the 
Holy Scriptures, to teach them the essen- 
tials of the Christian faith and to bring 
them to the services of God’s house. So, 
as upon Eli of old, rests upon us the re- 
sponsibility to provide for the children 
of our homes and of the household of 
faith the proper instruction and guidance 
in the way of the Gospel. 


Faithless to His Trust 


As a father Eli shared with countless 
others the responsibility for the proper 
guidance of his children. As the High 
Priest he alone was entrusted with the 
custody of the sacred Ark of the Cov- 
enant. We have seen how sadly he 
neglected his first responsibility. It must 
also be recorded that when he allowed 
the Ark to be taken into battle under the 
protection of these faithless sons he was 
untrue to this second distinctive trust. As 
he sat by the wayside waiting to hear the 
outcome of the struggle with the enemies 
of his people his heart must have been 
heavy wtih foreboding. : 

There ‘isa ‘great pity in our hearts for 
this man who had so utterly failed to keep 
that which was entrusted to him. Honor 
and integrity of character are saving 
graces in any life, and so long as they re- 
main to a man misfortune and disaster 
are powerless to destroy him utterly. But 
for Eli there was no such consolation as 
he looked back upon his own life. Out- 
wardly he was still the respected leader 
of his people, inwardly there was the 
knowledge that doom was at hand. The 
outer veneer of position and honor and re- 
spectability will never long conceal the 
failures of our lives. For a time men may 
be deceived but God looks upon the heart. 
It is only as we are faithful and loyal to 
the Christ Who has re-created new hearts 
within us that we are able to be true to 
our calling in Him. 


The Tragic End 


Upon Eli’s ears there suddenly falls the 
sound of wailing that denotes despair and 
defeat. The messenger approaches. Israel 
has been defeated, many have been 
slaughtered, his two sons have been slain 
in battle, and the Ark has been captured. 
These messages are too much for the aged 
man who had already heard the prophecy 
of these things. Overcome, he topples from 
his seat, and death mercifully brings an 
end to this life already lying in ruin and 
defeat. 

Eli’s life and death are a challenge to 
The respon- 
sibilities that were his are ours. We dare 
not turn away from them. A vital spiritual 
life that gives content to the form of our 
religion; a civic..conscience that demands. 
uprightness and honesty in civic and in-.. 
dustrial and social life; a moral practise 
that guards and sanctifies the home in all 
its relations} these are the responsibilities 
of Christian fathers and mothers, of Chris- 
tian men and women. A new Ark of the 
Covenant, the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ has been entrusted to us. The 
world looks to us to be faithful to that 
trust. It is our responsibility neither to 
deny nor to betray our Lord. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAveErR, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE MAN WHO MADE 
THE BEST OF HIMSELF 


HEBREWS 11: 24-27 


SomEONE has written, “The world has 
seen no nobler act than that when Moses 
passed through the gates of Pharaoh’s 
palace, the fragments of whose glorious 
architecture we still are wondering at, 
and housed himself in the dark reed huts 
where the slaves dwell.” In any list of 
the great men of all time Moses would find 
his place, well to the top. His leadership 
in bringing an unorganized mob of slaves 
out of Egypt and building them into a 
great nation; his statesmanship in securing 
their release; his moral codes, marking him 
among the greatest law-givers; his talent 
at poetry; his authorship of the history 
of his people; his intense. zeal.for-a God, 
who, to him was an ever-living, present 
reality—these are but a few of the marks 
of the greatness of Moses. 


The Romance of His Youth 


Since childhood we have thrilled at the 
story of the baby boy born in the dan- 
gerous days when all Hebrew male babies 
were ordered to their death in Egypt. We 
have watched that mother plan every de- 
tail of the plot that was to save him. She 
made a little ark of reeds and pitch, placed 
the baby in it, set her older daughter to 
keep watch, and made sure that the basket 
would be where it would be discovered 
when the daughter of Pharaoh came to the 
river to bathe. No real woman could re- 
sist that baby! The older sister, Miriam, 
was near by, instructed to offer a sug- 
gestion as to a nurse at the first show of 
interest in the babe. So, under the pro- 
tection of Pharaoh’s daughter, Moses went 
back into his mother’s arms to receive a 
pious Hebrew start in life. 

Then, his youth, spent like a prince in 
the palace! Our modern methods of re- 
search are uncovering ever new luxuries 
from the palaces of ancient Egypt. No 
one could describe the ease and comfort 
provided in a land where every bit of 
manual labor was the work of slaves. Cer- 
tainly a great gulf stood between Moses 
and his people. We think there are con- 
trasts in social privilege today. But our 
present contrasts are not to be compared 
with the heights and depths of society in 
Egypt. Could Moses bridge this gulf? 


The Choice 


Moses was a Hebrew. What he was, had 
to do with his inner self, not with the 
things added to his outer life by Pharaoh’s 
daughter. No doubt he fought against the 
sympathy that stirred him when he saw 
his people struggling at their tasks. He 
would not have been human, had he 
despised the comforts of the palace. Even 
his education under the best scholars of 
Egypt-could not change his soul. 

His choice of Israel seems to have come 
in one outburst of hate. He saw one of 


his people being cruelly beaten. He struck 
the Egyptian bully and killed him. Then 
he quickly buried him in the sand. But 
he was seen, and an open choice was 
necessary. He turned his back upon 
Egypt, “choosing rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season.” While this 
seemed a hasty choice, more probably it 
was the result of long and careful think- 
ing. Up to this time he had repressed 
the inner urge to stand by his people. 
The cruelty of the Egyptian became the 
occasion for a choice that had to come. 


The Cost of His Choice 


Men choose a great many things in life, 
but seldom affliction. Walter Russell Bowie 
notes that men suffer rather than choose 
affliction. They accept it because they can- 
not help it. Here was a man who could 


help it, but chose affliction...Perhaps we’ 


do not state the case fairly, however, for 
we should add “with the people of God.” 
Moses really chose affliction only because 
it would make possible identification with 
God’s people. Affliction was the cost of 
being true to himself and to his race. 

It was a good choice. Are you ready to 
make it? To be with God’s people, rather 
than enjoy the luxuries of Egypt? Well, 
there are thousands of young folks who 
are daily refusing this choice. They covet 
things. Their lives center on pleasure. 
Their happiness seems to them to depend 
on having the good things of this life. To 
be an out and out follower of Christ means 
that they must change friends, change 
habits, change ideals, change the very 
foundation upon which they have been 
living. Such change costs. We make the 
best of ourselves when we choose by the 
standards of the soul. Moses did this! 


Reasons for His Choice 


Something within Moses revolted at the 
life of selfish ease he was living in the 
palace, especially when he could see that 
it was built upon injustice toward Israel. 
Moses had a conscience. No man will 
make a brave choice unless his conscience 
is keen. 

Moses also felt his oneness with the 
Hebrews. While he was taken into the 
palace as a baby, his mother was his 
nurse. We may be sure that she missed 
no opportunity to teach him of the ancient 
glories of his fathers. There must have 
been a sense of gratitude toward the one 
who had rescued him from death. But 
there was a higher tie that bound him to 
his people. It was a blood tie. 

No doubt there was a sense of destiny, 
too, that drew him to his people. They 
needed a leader. Perhaps he did not feel 
ready for leadership at this time. Cer- 
tainly he was not ready. He needed the 
coming forty years in the quiet of the 
wilderness. He needed to cultivate pa- 
tience. But there must have been an inner 
feeling that he was called by God to lead 
his people to freedom. 


There is a phrase in the account of his 
choice that must not be overlooked. 
“Choosing rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God, than to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of sin for a season.’ Note that last 
phrase, “for a season.” Moses had the 
perspective necessary for long vision. He 
was not going to direct his life to tem- 
porary things. His eye was on the things 
that last. He would have none of the easy 
philosophy, “Eat, drink and be merry for 
tomorrow we die.” Whatever pleasure 
there is in sin, does not last. 

Moses made a good choice. His reasons 
were valid. His faith was in God and he 
set his life toward the things that God 
would approve. 


The Reward of His Choice 


Was Moses ever sorry that he had 
chosen God’s people? He would have been 
more than human unless there.had ‘been, 
times when he regretted his choice. His 
dealings with Pharaoh were so difficult. 
His people were so stubborn, so self- 
willed, so prone to sin, so like unthinking 
children, so critical and ungrateful! But 
there were rewards. First, in his own 
heart he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that he was where God wanted him to 
be. There is no satisfaction that can com- 
pare with that. Then he was-in constant 
communication with God. He was used by 
God as His spokesman to His people. He 
was almost idolized by the Hebrews, even 
though there were times when their com- 
plaints were louder than their praise. He 
could feel the power of leadership. He 
could also see his people grow slowly into 
a nation. Before he died he was per- 
mitted to look over Jordan into the Prom- 
ised Land. How his heart must have 
leaped for joy at the sight! The eyes of 
his faith must have seen in anticipation 
some of the glories of that land under 
David and Solomon. Moses made a good 
choice and the rewards were ample. No 
payment was too great to make so long as 
he was on the side of his God. 

In the words of Dr. Bowie, “If he had 
clung to the prerogatives of Pharaoh’s 
court, it would have been the sin of the 
lower choice. It would have been the sin 
of refusal to follow the highest—and the 
hardest—that he knew. It would have 
been the sin of betrayal of his best.” Be- 
cause he was loyal to his best, Moses 
beeame the great deliverer! He led slaves 
out of bondage and made them into a 
nation so unified that the persecutions of 
forty centuries have not been able to de- 
stroy them. In some degree this is the 
destiny of every man who is true to his 
conscience and chooses God’s people even 
with affliction, rather than to enjoy sin 
for his short season. How do you choose? 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, September 4. 
Moses’ life is usually divided into three 
periods of forty years each. Three of your 
members might tell the story of his life, 
each taking one of the periods. Next 
topic—“The: Man Who Wasted Himself.” 
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‘BOOK SREVIEWS 


FRANCIS LAMBERT OF AVIGNON 
(1487-1530) 


A Study in Reformation Origins. By 
Roy Lutz Winters. United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House, Philadelphia, Pa. 1938. 
Pages 117. Price, $2.00. 


Those who desire a reliable insight into 
the life and work of one of the lesser fig- 
ures in early Reformation history will find 
it in this book. The man of whom it treats 
was not a Lutheran, although he had in- 
timate contacts with Luther and Melanch- 
thon. He was a French Franciscan who 
gradually turned away from the medieval 
church and, under the influence of Ulrich 
Zwingli, embraced the teachings of the 
Reformation. Since his native land was 
not congenial to a man of his convictions, 
he spent the last years of his life in Switz- 
erland and Germany. But he remained a 
forlorn figure even among those of kindred 
faith, partly because he was a foreigner 
and partly because he could not identify 
himself completely with any of the exist- 
ing religious parties. 

And yet Francis Lambert of Avignon 
made significant contributions. He was 
called by the Landgrave Philip to prepare 
for a reformation of the church in Hessia. 
In this connection he prepared a Church 
Order (1526) which, although it was not 
actually used, “was an anticipation on 
paper of what ultimately became the pres- 
byterian system of church government.” 
He undoubtedly exercised a much larger 
influence on the course of events through 
his professorship of theology in the newly 
established University of Marburg. There, 
until the plague took him, he spent the 
last three years of his life. 

This little study is the work of an his- 
torical craftsman and was originally pre- 
pared for a doctrinal dissertation. It is 
equipped with useful notes and bibliog- 
raphies which attest to its factual, rather 
than imaginative, character. €tudents of 
Reformation history will be grateful for 
this biography, which is the only extended 
sketch of Lambert’s life in English. 

THeopore G. TAPPERT 


CHRIST AND THE HINDU HEART 


By J. E. Graefe, Th.D. Fleming II. 
Revell Compeny, London and New York 
City. Pages 115. Price, $1.50. 


India would see Jesus. India would 
know more about the Christ of the New 
Testament and less of Western Civilization 
and what she calls Uncle Sham. India 
cares naught for controversial argument 
and outside criticism, and in similar fashion 
resents much that has been written about 
her in recent years. 

Thus speaks Dr. Graefe, Dean of the 
Theological Department of Andhra Chris- 
tian College, Guntur, who writes wholly 
for the Indian, placing himself thereby in 
an Indian atmosphere with an Indian 
background and dares to be misunderstood 
by Western friends and Western civiliza- 
tion in the hope of winning the heart and 


life of India to Christianity. And this he 
does by a sympathetic understanding of 
Indian thought and religion through a 
faithful presentation of the Word of God. 
In combatting the religion of the Hindu 
and seeking at the same time to set forth 
the true religion the author uses the first 
epistle of St. John. The book is written 
in two parts. Part one has to do with the 
Foundations of Christian Religious Expe- 
rience. Part two treats of Higher Re- 
ligious Experience concluding with chap- 
ters on What is Faith? and What is Grace? 
Among all the books that have been writ- 
ten on the life and customs and religion 
of India in years none has come nearer 
the heart of this great people and none has 
done so much to win the Hindu to a bet- 
ter undertsanding of Christianity than this 
work of Dr. Graefe. Students of missions, 
irrespective of denominational belief, will 
do well to read and re-read this timely 
work. CLARENCE E, GARDNER. 


THE CHURCH CAN SAVE THE WORLD 


By Samuel Shoemaker. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 1938. Pages 162. 
Price, $1.50. 


Here is a stirring book, written under 
the spell of an intense conviction and a 
well-nigh desperate earnestness. Its great- 
est virtues seem to lie in those reaches 
where the author allows himself to come 
out from under the habiliments of a 
method and begins to speak simply great 
Christian truths in a veritable passion for 
the souls of men. One may confess a cer- 
tain distaste for some of the phraseology 
of the Oxford Group; one may perhaps 
be hypersensitive to much of its naivete 
and yet for all that believe deeply in its 
great and controlling emphases, as they 
find expression on these pages: the focal 
importance of the individual; the crying 
ani daily need of spiritual rebirth; the 
sovereignty of the will of God. When Mr. 
Shoemaker gives himself, in the full sweep 
of his gracious spirit, so fraught with 
tenderness and fearlessness, to these deep 
matters of vit2l religion, he writes with 
convincing authority and not infrequently 
with the natural beauty and high urgency 
of the prophet. 

It will be urged by the careful reader 
that there is still manifest even here the 
inadequacy of the theological and philo- 
sophical concepts underlying the “move- 
ment” as a whole. There is evidence of 
its frank and unadorned pragmatism; its 
almost unavoidable implications of a per- 
fectionist view of human nature; its con- 
sequent minimizing of the appalling depth 
and reality of sin; its constant and dan- 
gerous tendency to fall back within the 
pattern of self-interest and self-exaltation; 
its recurring stress on the human and the 
temporal at the expense of the divine and 
the eternal. There is an enmity in this 
world too grave to be conquered by these 
devices, imperative as many of them are, 
of “sharing” and “quiet times” and “guid- 
ance”; and it’s rather dreadful to. an- 
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ticipate the day when this fresh enthu- 
siasm of “changed life” shall find within 
itself the same deadly “principalities and 
powers” of the unchanged Adam grinning 
around the edges of its high resolve! 

In all fairness, however, let it be said 
that the author commends the Group to 
our time not so much as a separate entity, 
with special thought-pattérns and a care- 
fully elaborated system of doctrine, but 
as a quality of life springing up within 
and against the background of the Chris- 
tian faith and instincts with the historic 
presuppositions of the Christian Church. 
In that role it claims a hearing, demands 
a hearing; and in that role it can hardly 
fail of challenging every devout spirit 
eagerly to join hearts and hands with 
what it may of this valor for Christ and 
for the world. Pau E. ScHERER. 


WITH GOD AND FRIENDS EACH DAY 


Arranged by Frederick R. Daries. Cokes- 
bury Press, Nashville, Tenn. Pages 383. 
Price, $1.00. 


This is another handbook for daily de- 
votional use. Thirty selected writers pre- 
pared the material. It is dated for the 
month and day but not for the year. Each 
page comprises a suggested scripture read- 
ing (not printed); a brief text that is 
printed; a very brief meditation; a prayer; 
and a selected stanza of a hymn. These 
parts are built together in harmony. 
Usually the prayer is the longer part. The 
devotional value of the whole is very 
good. The unique element is a space with 
four or five lines on the bottom of each 
page with the heading, ANNIVERSARIES. On 
these lines birthdays or important events 
in the lives of others may be recorded. By 
their use the daily devotional exercises 
may be shared with one’s friends. The 
book will be valuable as these spaces are 
filled and for the stimulation of fellowship 
with God and one’s friends. 

M. L. Sr:rEwatt. 


THE POWER OF CHRIST 


Compiled by Chester M. Savage. Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 1938. Pages 208. Price, $1.59. 


Here are twelve gospel sermons by lead- 
ing preachers of the Baptist Church in 
Texas. My attention was caught before 
reading by the size of the congregations 
served by these pastors. The average 
would be between three and four thou- 
sand. What kind of spiritual food do these 
thousands receive from their pastors? The 
sermons are evangelical, centered in the 
Atonement, full of warmth, and plead 
for men to turn from sin to salvation in 
Christ. These preachers expect men to 
be converted under their preaching. Among 
the preachers only the name of Dr. George 
W. Truett is well known. We Lutheran 
preachers could learn much about our 
preaching task by a study of volumes 
which present the discourses that appear 
to nourish the faith of crowds of people. 

Amos JOHN TRAVER. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


UNION WITH LUTHERANS 


Dear LUTHERAN:  _ 

I HAVE two items which I desire to pre- 
sent to you as respectful suggestions. I 
realize that you receive many letters of 
this character so I do not request or expect 
a reply. 

I want to express my appreciation of the 
front page picture on the issue of THE 
Lutuerawn for April 21, 1937, whereon you 
showed the picture of the main altar in 
the Church of St. Matthew, Charleston, 
S. C. Ever since that time, I have been 
looking for similar pictures of other of 
our churches. I think it would be a fine 
thing if you could have a series of pic- 
tures of some of the fine altars of our 
churches for your front page. 

In the Living Church for July 6, 1938, 
there is an “open letter” on page 3 written 
by the Rev. Norman Godfrey of Utica, 
N. Y., to which I wish to call your atten- 
tion with the hope that you could find it 
possible to reprint it in the “letters” of Tur 
LuTHERAN. In it he has given his view- 
point of relations between Anglicans and 
Lutherans. I believe he has echoed the 
hopes that many of us Lutherans have 
had, and I feel that it would be of value 
if his letter could be presented to our 
people through your excellent magazine. 

Davin F. Fortney. 


From “The Living Church” 


To THE Epiror: With all the enrichment 
of the various Prayer Books of the An- 
glican communion in our generation there 
is yet to be put forth a standard book 
for general use in any of the churches 
that will put the Gloria in Excelsis in the 
place it had in the First Prayer Book 
and previously. And that in spite of there 
being no liturgical reason for perpetuat- 
ing the misplacement of 1552. A most sym- 
pathetic treatment of the whole problem 
is found in Parsons and Jones’ The Amer- 
ican Prayer Book, wherein the occasional 
return to ancient custom is hinted at 
(p. 202). 

How many people know that the Amer- 
ican Church authorized a Prayer Book in 
German back in 1884 that not only put 
the Gloria at the beginning of the Com- 
munion Office but also provided the Bene- 
dictus qui venit, the Agnus Dei, and proper 
introits, graduals, and sequences? The ar- 
rangement of the Gloria is worthy of 
notice—the Office begins with the introit, 
after which the priest says, “In the name 
of the Father,” etc., and “Our help is in 
the name,” etc., with proper responses 
from the congregation. Then the priest 
says, “Make your humble confession to 
Almighty God, devoutly kneeling,” and all 
say the General Confession: “Almighty 
God, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
etc. Immediately the choir sings a three- 
fold Kyrie in Greek, all kneeling. Then 
the priest stands and gives the general 
absolution of the Communion Office, after 
which all stand for the Gloria. The rest 
of the Communion preparation (Exhor- 
tations and Comfortable Words) is found 
after the prayer for the Church, as usual. 

Generally speaking, the book is a dove- 


tailing of the American Prayer Book ante 
1892 with the Lutheran Common Service 
Book ante 1888. The preface to the latter 
book states: “There is an extremely close 
agreement between the First Prayer Book 
[of Edward VI, 1549] of the Church of 
England and the Common Service.” After 
arguing for a common Lutheran origin to 
substantiate the statement, the preface con- 
tinues, “It is therefore not at all strange 
that the first and best [sic] Service Book 
of the Church of England should have so 
closely followed the Lutheran use as to 
present very few divergencies from it. 
And should that Church and her daughters 
return [calling Poughkeepsie!] to the use 
of the Book of Edward VI, as many of her 
most learned and devout members have 
ever wished, there would be an almost 
entire harmony in the services of worship 
between the daughters of the Reformation, 
who both have purified and then have 
preserved the services of the Christian 
Church of the olden time.” . 

There is a righteous passion for reunion 
in the hearts of Christians today. If we 
are to look beyond Orthodoxy and the 
Old Catholic Churches, why not turn to 
the Lutherans for fellowship before other 
Protestants? The family resemblance to 
the world’s 70,000,000 Lutherans quick- 
ens the imagination. The one ‘serious at- 
tempt at Anglo-Lutheran relations in the 
Conversations of 1935 with the Augustana 
Synod in the Midwest got nowhere simply 
because that synod is Episcophobian (with 
good reasons) and very pietistic the- 
ologically. Before we move on to the 
Presbyterians, why not return to our Ger- 
man cousins via the United Lutheran 
Synod? (Rev.) NorMAN GODFREY. 

Utica, N. Y. 


SUGGESTS MORE TOLER- 
ANCE 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

Just a few lines to tell you how much 
I enjoy THe Lutueran. I look forward to 
its coming every week and read it from 
cover to cover. Curiously enough, a Cath- 
olic friend of mine borrows and reads my 
copy very often. In his words it’s “a darn 
good paper.” Frankly, I don’t know why 
he thinks so when it so rarely contains a 
good word for the Catholic Church. It 
does seem to me that a little more toler- 
ance on the part of THE LUTHERAN would 
be in order. After all we are all Chris- 
tians even if we do not agree on many 
things. 

I work in a large office where many 
people are employed. I have oftened won- 
dered what our Lutheran ministers would 
think of some of the religious discussions 
that take place from time to time. In any 
friendly controversy on religious matters 
invariably the Lutherans and Catholics 
are on one side and the rest of the crowd 
on the other. It doesn’t sound right, I 
know, but it happens to be the truth. 

In spite of many things, we have grad- 
uated from the days when my grandfather 
as a child was shown a picture of the pope 
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and solemnly warned that it was a pic- 
ture of the devil. Let’s be ready at alli 
times to give even the “devil” his due. 
Sincerely, 
ihc. 


WHAT DO YOU REALLY GET 
FROM YOUR CHURCH? 


WHEN THIS question was put to me the 
other day, I confess that I found it rather 
difficult to answer. For the more I thought 
over it, the more I found the enumeration 
of the many blessings offered to me by 
my church as difficult as it was to old 
king Lemuel when he tried to enumerate 
the blessings of a virtuous wife, of whom 
he says: “Her price is far above rubies. 
The heart of her husband doth safely 
trust in her, so that he shall have no need 
of spoil. She will do him good and not 
evil all the days of her life” (Proverbs 
31: 10ff). 

Now this is exactly what I have in my 
church. Throughout my whole life she was 
to me of far greater value than the most 
precious pearls. In the days of my youth 
as in the days of my manhood and old 
age, whenever I erred or suffered, she 
always, through Word and Sacrament, re- 
stored my soul. And, looking back upon 
all her endeavors in the field of Missions, 
Education and Benevolence, I, too, must 
say of her: “She has done me good and 
not evil all the days of my life.” 

Yes, of what I have in my church I 
surely can sing a song of praise and 
thanksgiving, but What does the church 
have in me? This is by far the more dif- 
ficult question, and the Lord alone is able 
to answer. A CuHurcH MEMBER. 


SPIRIT RATHER THAN 
GARB 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

I am Guap that you contend for a change 
of spirit rather than for a change of name 
for the presiding officer. It was this very 
human ambition and exaltation of human 
personalities which graded the Church in 
regular gradation from the lowest pastor 
up to the pope, destroyed the efficacy of 
the doctrine of the universal priesthood 
of believers and led to the dark ages. What 
we need is not a change of name, but a 
change of heart and a whole-souled push- 
ing of stewardship and evangelism, and 
making the church a force to fight the 
devil and all his works and build up the 
Kingdom of God. I congratulate you and 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania from 
whom I carry and treasure the most 
blessed memories. J. C. KUNZMANN. 


“WHO REALLY is supposed to carry on the 
work of my church? God does not expect 
any more than we are able, neither does 
He expect less.” 


SHAKESPEARE is said to have spelled his 
name in some thirty different ways; so 
there’s still hope for those of us who just 
can’t remember whether it’s “receive” or 
“recieve.” 
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WOLVERINE WANDERINGS 
The News from Michigan 
By the Rev. Aksel C. Larsen 


“Pur on the spot” by church, parent- 
teacher, andsother organizations, the mem- 
bers of the Michigan State Pharmaceutical 
Association pledged their co-operation in 
suppressing the sale of obscene and sala- 
cious magazines. The realization that the 
literature displayed and sold in the neigh- 
borhood drug store is not a contributing 
factor to the moral development of the 
community has been long in coming. An 
indignant and aroused public sentiment 
must needs continue its protestations 
against the undermining influence of the 
reading matter offered to it from the mag- 
azine shelves of the corner drug store. 

The economic “headache” with which 
this country has been suffering for the past 
few months is showing signs of allevia- 
tion. The “aspirin pill” of governmental 
spending is apparently doing its work. The 
outlook for the automotive industry is 
brighter than a few months ago. While 
prophets are cautious in their predictions 
about the rapidity with which recovery will 
wholly be realized, there is a sentiment 
of rosy optimism for the future. The au- 
tomotive industry will resume its schedule 
of production within the next two months. 
An expected motor car shortage this fall 
indicates a substantial increase in car 
production. 

The “recession” in Michigan, with the 
return of the old “bug-a-boo” (not a cer- 
tain refined oil product produced in Mich- 
igan for.the elimination of: certain pests 
and insects) H..C. L. (High.Cost of Liv- 
ing), has not conquered the Church. As 
witness the following interesting facts. 


Benevolence. The thermometer of the 
spiritual life. of the individual.and congre- 
gation shows an increase of $356.42 over 
the first six months of 1937. 


Debt Reduction. The following churches 
have made substantial reductions in prin- 
cipal and interest rates on mortgages on 
their church buildings: St. Paul’s, Olivet, 
Reformation and Unity, Detroit, and Holy 
Trinity, Flint. Redeemer, Lansing, retired 
its first mortgage indebtedness in April. 


Dedication. With the dedication of the 
new house of worship by Ascension, 
Pontiac, June 5, a new spirit of hope has 
been injected into the mission work of the 
synod. Five mission congregations in the 
synod, without proper facilities and equip- 
ment for the program of Christian Evan- 
gelism and with promising fields for labor 
join in commending Ascension Church for 
the realization of its new house of wor- 
ship. Recent reports from this congrega- 
tion reveal that since moving into its new 
quarters substantial gains have been made 
in membership and attendance in both 
Sunday school and church. One congre- 
gation, Resurrection, Detroit, is without a 
church home and worships in a public 
school building. This congregation pur- 
chased lots last year on which it hopes 
to build in the future. Another congrega- 
tion, Augsburg, Detroit, is crowding itself 
out of its small and inadequate quarters. 
Three congregations, Redeemer in Lansing, 
Immanuel in Jackson, and Resurrection in 
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Saginaw, are handicapped by having to 
confine their work to the limitations of the 
opportunities offered by former residences 
which the congregations have remodeled 
into “houses of worship.” The successful 
completion of the Anniversary Appeal 
throughout the church will be a source of 
much joy to these congregations. 


Re-dedication. With the completion of a 
successful debt reduction campaign and 
the decoration of the church throughout, 
Trinity Church, Kalamazoo, held appro- 
priate re-dedication services July 10. The 
Rev. Frank E. Jensen, D.D., father of the 
pastor, the Rev. Claudius Jensen, preached 
the sermon at the Vesper Service. The 
Rev. R. J. White, D.D., represented the 
synod and brought greetings to the con- 
gregation at the Victory Dinner on Tues- 
day, July 12. 


Redecoration. Messiah Church, Constan- 
tine, is decorating its building throughout 
and will install a two-manual Reuter pipe 
organ this Fall. 


Anniversary Appeal. Eleven of the 
thirty-one congregations of this synod have 
reported the launching of the campaign 
with pledges totaling $4,339.16 to date. Two 
congregations, Immanuel Church, Jackson 
and Olivet Church, Detroit, have completed 
the campaign and exceeded their objec- 
tives. These congregations are missions. 


Resignations. The Rev. Carl Miller re- 
signed as pastor of Christ Church, Detroit, 
May 15. At the present time Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller are residing in Detroit. 

The Rev. John Eshbaugh resigned as 
pastor of Trinity Church, Hillsdale, June 
12 because of illness. Pastor Eshbaugh has 
moved with his family to Minnesota where 
he will rest for several months in an en- 
deavor to regain his health. A purse of 
$100 was tendered the pastor at a fare- 
well party by the members of the con- 
gregation June 12. 


New Arrivals. The Rev. Robert Sala, 
formerly assistant pastor at the Univer- 
sity Church, Madison, Wis., has been sent 
by the Board of American Missions to take 
charge of the work of the Church of the 
Resurrection, Detroit. 

The Rev. Willard I. Hackenberg, pastor 
of the Church of the Reformation, Toledo, 
Ohio, has accepted a call to become pas- 
tor of Christ Church, Detroit, and will be 
on the field August 15. 


Election. The Rev. Claudius Jensen was 
recently elected president of the Kala- 
mazoo Ministerial Association. 


Pastoral Association. An out-state Pas- 
toral Association is in the making. Plans 
are being made for the organization of our 
United Lutheran Church pastors in out- 
state Michigan at Three Rivers August 31. 
When the organization is effected, a long- 
felt need of the out-state men for fellow- 
ship and spiritual refreshment will have 
been realized. 


Spring Conference. “Leave it to the 
ladies” and it will be done. The first 
spring conference of the West Michigan 
Women’s Missionary Society was held May 
4 at St. Paul’s Church, Battle Creek, H. J. 
Fennig pastor. Over ninety ladies were 
present, representing almost every con- 
gregation in the synod. The ladies pre- 
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sented a well-planned, inspirational pro- 
gram. Sister Theodora Schmidt, Grand 
Rapids, gave an address on “Methods” en- 
titled the “Lilliputian Heresy.” The high- 
light of the program came with the ad- 
dress given by Miss Emma Johnson, prin-- 
cipal.of the Stahl High School for Girls, 
Guntur, India, who delivered an inspiring 
resume of her work in India. 


Coming Events 


Michigan Synod Luther League Conven- 
tion, Waldenwoods, Hartland, Mich., Sep- 
tember 3-5. 

Michigan Synod Conference and Pastors’ 
Institute will be held at the First English 
Lutheran Church, South Haven, the Rev. 
Paul E. Schoeneman pastor, September 27 
and 28. 

The Southwest Sunday School Teachers 
and Officers Fall Conference will be held 
at Redeemer Lutheran Church, Lansing, 
Mich., the Rev. A. C. Larsen pastor, Sun- 
day, October 9, at 3.00 P. M. 

The annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Michigan Synod 
will be held at Messiah Lutheran Church, 
Constantine, Mich., the Rev. Courtland 
Miller pastor, October 19-21. 


WEST COAST NEWS 
By the Rev. Paul L. Kunzmann 


HERE AND there on the territory of the 
Pacific Synod there are laymen who are 
sold on the advantages of Brotherhoods in 
the congregations. Every pastor who has 
had a Brotherhood for some time has been 
conscious of its value. And when he goes 
to a new parish where there is no Broth- 
erhood, he seeks to fill that need. He 
knows that the manpower of the con- 
gregation is thereby made available; that 
there is a fine educational value to Broth- 
erhood work; and that it results in the 
enrichment of spiritual values. Brother- 
hoods in some congregations have become 
the pastor’s right hand. 

It is somewhat of an anomaly to have 
our laymen urge pastors to organize Broth- 
erhoods in their congregations and thus 
train their men for work in the Kingdom. 
But that is what is being attempted in 
the Pacific Synod. 

Sunday afternoon, July 31, two men's 
meetings were held in the Pacific North- 
west. The first was an all-state, all-Lu- 
theran picnic at Des Moines, Wash., on the 
shores of Puget Sound. In the afternoon 
the gathering of Lutheran men, represen- 
tative of all Lutheran bodies on the coast, 
was addressed by the Rev. Henry E. Koch 
of Columbus, Ohio, executive secretary 
of the Young People’s Luther League of: 
the American Lutheran Church, who used 
as the subject of his address, “From Out 
of Experience.” The second speaker was 
the Rev. T. H. Quanbeck, president of the 
Oak Grove Seminary in Fargo, N. D. Mr. 
M. G. Johanson of Seattle is the president 
of the sponsoring organization, the Lu- 
theran Men’s Association of Washington; 
and a former parishioner of the writer's; 
Mr. Alan Bilberback is the secretary. This 
organization has recently published a year 
book containing information concerning 
every Lutheran body and congregation 
doing work in the Evergreen State. 
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At Longview 


On the same afternoon, in the southern 
portion of the state, at Longview, another 
group of active and interested laymen as- 
sembled in Trinity Church, the Rev. E. A. 
Vosseler pastor. After the devotional serv- 
ice conducted by the pastor loci, the pres- 
ident of the synodical Brotherhood, Mr. 
Ralph Luedtke of St. Paul’s, Vancouver, 
called the meeting to order and stated its 
purpose. Mr. George P. Olson, also of 
Vancouver, and vice-president of the syn- 
odical organization, was called to the chair. 
There were delegations present from three 
congregations: Immanuel, Centralia, Pas- 
tor Lucas and eight laymen; St. Paul’s, 
Vancouver, Pastor Kunzmann and nine 
laymen; Trinity, Longview, Pastor Vosseler 
and sixteen men. 

Numerous delegates spoke of the value 
of Brotherhood work. They emphasized 
the educational, inspirational fellowship 
and spiritual values of Brotherhood or- 
ganization and resolved to become mis- 
sionaries of the Brotherhood idea. Their 
avowed aim is to seek to establish a Broth- 
erhood in every congregation of the South- 
ern Conference of the Pacific Synod. To 
that end they pian to correspond with 
pastors and laymen in all our congrega- 
tions and offer their services. Truly this 
is an unselfish labor. Knowing the values 
to themselves of this organization, they 
want to share it with all others. They 
have a vision of what the Church on the 
West Coast can become if the manpower 
of our congregations is utilized. 

The president of synod and the pres- 
idents of conferences are in complete sym- 
pathy with the objectives of this group of 
active laymen and have pledged their 
support. 

For some time the financial condition 
of our University Church at Seattle has 
caused us considerable anxiety. Unable 
to hold its valuable property from fore- 
closure, it is now held by an individual 
who has a sympathetic heart. But he, too, 
has financial obligations that must be met, 
and how to meet them is the problem. The 
congregation laid an offering of one thou- 
sand dollars on the altar at Easter time 
and is busy raising a second thousand. 
The Pacific Synod joined with the peti- 
tion of its Mission Committee in requesting 
the Board of American Missions to send 
a representative to Seattle to meet with the 
Mission Committee and the congregation 
to devise ways and means of saving the 
property to the United Lutheran Church. 
Another division of the Lutheran Church 
is ready to take over the congregation and 
pastor, lock, stock and barrel. We an- 
ticipate that the Board will accede to our 
request. 

The population of the Pacific Coast is 
increasing. Seattle added six thousand last 
year; Portland, Oregon, an equal number. 
A small city in Washington has doubled in 
the past five years. The rural population 
has increased even more rapidly. A par- 
tial preliminary survey is being made of 
growing, unchurched communities. We 
could use a field missionary on the ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Synod. 


“LaAzINEss travels so slowly that poverty 
soon overtakes him.” 
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NOVA SCOTIA NEWS 
By the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 


THE APPEAL of the Board of American 
Missions was launched in the synod dur- 
ing the first two weeks of July. In all the 
places where there is electric current, the 
picture, “The Thunder of the Sea,” was 
shown. More than two thousand people 
saw the picture, which, considering the 
season of the year, is an excellent at- 
tendance. Pastor Carl Yaeger, the repre- 
sentative of the Board, gave his talks on 
evangelism at the same meetings, and in- 
spired people by his enthusiasm. The 
rallies and congregational appeals will take 
place sometime during the month of Sep- 
tember, which time the synodical com- 
mittee felt would be much better than dur- 
ing the summer season when many people 
are on vacation, and farmers and fishermen 
are busy with their respective duties. 


The Pastors’ Institute was conducted in 
this synod in St. Paul’s Church, Bridge- 
water, July 18. All the pastors of the synod 
and the seminary students at home were 
in attendance. The institute was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dr. F. B. Clausen, 
president of Waterloo College, Waterloo, 
Ontario. The meetings were a source of 
inspiration to all present, and the hope 
was expressed that something like this can 
be continued each year. 

The new Hammond Electric Organ, re- 
cently installed in St. Paul’s Church, was 
dedicated at the morning service July 17, 
the pastor, the Rev. C. H. Whitteker, con- 
ducting the service. The dedication ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Dr. F. B. 
Clausen, who also preached on the eve- 
ning of that day in Zion Church, Lunen- 
burg. Pastor Whitteker is on vacation 
during the month of August, and during 
his absence services are being held by 
the seminary students of the synod who 
are home on vacation. 


The Rev. Theodore Schrader, newly 
elected pastor of the Northfield Parish, 
was formally installed in the work of the 
parish in Holy Trinity Church, New Ger- 
many, Friday evening, July 15. The in- 
stallation was performed by the president 
of synod, the Rev. C. H. Whitteker. The 
charges to the pastor and the congregation 
were given by the president of the North- 
ern Conference, the Rev. Douglas A. 
Conrad of Bridgewater. 


A Golden Jubilee 


A milestone in the life of Christ Church, 
Camperdown, of the Conquerall Parish, 
has just been reached. In 1888 the peo- 
ple of that community organized a church, 
and this year the fiftieth anniversary of 
its organization is being celebrated. Until 
1909 the congregation was a part of the 
Bridgewater Parish, but in that year, un- 
der the leadership of the Rev. C. S. 
Brewer, it became a part of the newly 
formed Conquerall Parish. From 1888 until 
1905 the congregation worshiped in the 
schoolhouse. In 1904 the present church 
building was started during the pastorate 
of the Rev. L. M. McCreery, and was ded- 
icated in 1905. The congregation now has 
a confirmed membership of 115, and is 
the only church in the community. 

In order to celebrate the anniversary 
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fittingly, changes and improvements were 
made in the building. The interior was 
re-decorated, a new chancel carpet was 
purchased and new green paraments 
placed in the chancel. The opening serv- 
ice in the celebration took place Friday 
evening, July 29, when the president of 
synod, the Rev. C. H. Whitteker, re-ded- 
icated the building and consecrated the 
following gifts and memorials: A brass 
altar cross presented by the members of 
the congregation in recognition of the 
work of the Rev. L. M. McCreery; brass 
altar vases presented by Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliver Naugler; brass candlesticks pre- 
sented by Mrs. Artemas Lewis of Bridge- 
water in memory of her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis Wamboldt; brass offering 
plates presented by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Wamboldt and Mr. and Mrs. Harold Wam- 
boldt; pulpit Bible presented by Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephen Fancy in memory of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Weagle and Earle Fancy; 
lectern Bible presented by Mr. Russell 
Naugler and Mr. Nathan Croft in recog- 
nition of the work of the Rev. L. M. Mc- 
Creery. President Whitteker also preached 
the sermon at this service from the text, 
Psalm 26: 8, and urged those present to 
love the house of God and to show their 
love by serving God. 


Greetings Read 


Services were held in the afternoon and 
evening of July 31. At these services the 
seating capacity of the church was taxed, 
many having to stand throughout the 
services and some being unable to get 
inside. Very hot weather prevailed, but 
that did not prevent the people from wor- 
shiping God or from walking as much as 
ten miles to attend. In the afternoon there 
was the Communion, when the largest 
number in the history of the congrega- 
tion, knelt at the altar to receive the Body 
and Blood of Christ. The rite of confir- 
mation was also administered by the pas- 
tor, the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad. During 
the anniversary celebration, nineteen 
young people made their confirmation 
vows. At this service greetings from 
former living pastors were read: the Rev. 
L. M. McCreery, the Rev. C. S. Brewer, 
the Rev. G. B. Pifer, the Rev. H. H. Wahl, 
and the Rev. A. G. Jacobi. President 
Whitteker on Friday evening also brought 
the greetings of the synod, and his own 
personal greetings as a former pastor of 
the congregation. Communion bread 
which was used when the church was ded- 
icated in 1905 was on display. This bread 
was presented to the church by Mrs. 
Artemas Lewis of Bridgewater, in whose 
keeping it had been during the past 
years. 

In the evening, when a capacity con- 
gregation was again present, the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. E. V. Nona- 
maker of the Mahone Bay Parish, who 
urged his hearers to continue their good 
work for the Kingdom of God and not to 
forget their responsibility to bring souls 
to Christ. The final service of the cele- 
bration was held Tuesday evening, August 
2, when another crowded church heard 
the Rev. H. N. Lossing, a former pastor, 
bring greetings and urge the people to 
continue active in discipleship and to do 
still greater things in years to come. 
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ADIRONDACK VACATION 
By the Rev. Roland G. Bortz, Palmerton, Pa. 


AFTER AN absence of four years I re- 
turned to the Adirondacks for vacation. 
Most persons who have been there will 
return. Perhaps it is the cool, bracing air 
of high altitudes or the thrill of swim- 
ming, fishing or boating that lures them 
back. Or equally possible, it may be the 
memory of wood smoke and the aroma of 
frying bacon on the early morning air, or 
the recollection of summer nights when 
the moon rose above the dark, slender tops 
of balsams across the lake and was re- 
flected in the silvery waters. For some it 
is the elation of standing upon mountain 
tops from which a dozen blue lakes can 
be seen at one glance in the vastness of 
green forest that stretches far as the eye 
can see. Whatever the lure, if you have 
been there, you will want to return. 

Each person will find physical activities 
suited to his needs. Through the wood- 
lands and up the sides of the mountains 
wind forest trails that are an invitation 
to the tourist to go exploring. He who 
follows them will see all about him not 
only the poet’s murmuring pines and hem- 
locks, but tall birches and maples, and 
gray-barked beeches that are a delight 
to anyone who knows trees. Persons de- 
siring to see natural beauty without much 
effort will find excellent highways that 
carry autoists along the wooded shores of 
lakes and over the uplands. And as for 
the fishermen and swimmers, a multitude 
of lakes are the answer to their desires. 

The sense of physical well being that 
comes to the vacationist here and the free- 
dom from home duties is good for mind 
as well as body, and is likely to stimulate 
one to congenial studies. For myself, I 
have found vacation a favorable oppor- 
tunity for memorizing Scripture, and this 
summer have memorized the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. 

To memorize even a short book, such 
as Ephesians, is a difficult undertaking 
for persons with a poor memory. Your 
writer belongs to that large and unfor- 
tunate class. Nevertheless, the undertaking 
is well worth all the tedious repetitions 
that are required, because after the book 
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is firmly fixed in mind, one can con- 


veniently meditate upon it at many times 
when it might not be convenient to read 
the words from a testament. And always 
there is a deep satisfaction in having stored 
the Scripture away, not written upon 
parchment and locked in a cabinet among 
museum treasures, but written upon the 
tablets of memory. 


The Unexpected in Joe 


Apropos of the subject of memorization 
and mental activities, I met an elderly 
native here known to everyone as Joe, 
who goes from house to house, chopping 
firewood or doing other odd jobs in re- 
turn for his meals and a place to sleep. 
He carries his extra shirt in a canvas bag 
and his axe over his shoulder, and has no 
regular home. When he found that I was 
interested in books, he began talking about 
literature. He quoted parts of Tennyson’s 
“Maude,” “Locksley Hall,” and “In Mem- 
oriam”; then selections from Longfellow, 
Shelley, and Hood. There seemed to be 
no end to the amount of poetry and prose 
he carried in memory. 

I asked him how he came to know so 
much literature. He replied, “Many people 
spend their spare time in smoking or 
drinking. I don’t do either. When I’m not 
working, I’m generally talking or reading. 
But I like best to read.” 

I don’t know what misfortune has pre- 
vented Joe from amounting to more in 
life, but at least his knowledge of books 
has enriched his otherwise bare existence. 

Another interesting character here is 
“Look-Out” in a fire observatory located 
on one of the mountains. Often he doesn’t 
see anyone for several days at a time. But 
he is a reader—a student of one book. 
That book is Webster’s Dictionary, which 
he says he has read through three times. 
His dictionary is about three inches thick. 
Visitors to the observatory remark that lie 
evidently has read with comprehension, 
for he has some knowledge of many sub- 
jects not ordinarily familiar to men of his 
class. 


A Mother Bird’s Call 


Last evening we watched a bluebird 
putting her young to roost for the night. 
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She perched on a telephone wire and 
called repeatedly until all three of her 
young birds, which already were old 
enough to forage for themselves, had as- 
sembled on the wire beside her. She 
then flew to the branch of a nearby tree 
to which her family followed her. When 
she had them all sitting on the limb, 
close together, she went back to the wire 
and waited for them to quiet down and 
go to sleep. One restless little fellow kept 
moving around, hopping from one end of 
the group to the other; but finally all were 
quiet—three little birds sitting side by side, 
so close to each other that in the twilight 
there looked to be only one object upon 
the limb. And now, with her brood safely 
settled for the night, the mother flew away. 


By Albert Schweitzer 


This vacation I have been greatly stim- 
ulated by reading Albert Schweitzer’s “Out 
of My Life and Thought.”* As a young 
man, Schweitzer puzzled much over what 
meaning for his life there was in Christ’s 
saying, “Whosoever would save his life 
shall lose it, and whosoever shall lose his 


. life for my sake and the gospel’s shall 


save it.” 

He had found great joy in study at the 
university and had been able to make 
some real contribution to science and art. 
But in the light of Christ’s saying he de- 
cided that in spite of his bent for studies, 
he would be justified in devoting himself 
to science and art only until he was thirty, 
and that after that he would devote him- 
self to the direct service of humanity. 

By the time he reached thirty, he knew 
clearly what form of direct service he 
wanted to render to humanity. He wanted 
to be a doctor in Equatorial Africa. “I 
wanted to be a doctor,” he says, “in order 
that I might be able to work without hav- 
ing to talk. For years I had been giving 
myself out in words, and it was with joy 
that I had followed the calling of the- 
ological teacher and preacher.” But the 
medical missionary’s work would not be 
talking about the religion of love; it would 
be actually putting it into practice. 

Yet when he reached his field of work 
at Lambarene, he did talk about Christ, 
as well as practice the religion of service. 
He says, “I found preaching a great joy. 
It seemed to me a glorious thing to be 
allowed to preach the sayings of Jesus and 
Paul to people to whom they were quite 
new.” 

He was able to continue even his music 
in Africa for he had a piano with pedal 
attachments like a pipe organ. He says, 
“T formed a plan to take, one after an- 
other, compositions by Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Widor, Cesar Franck, and Max Reger, 
study them carefully down to the last de- 
tail, and learn them by heart, even if I 
had to spend weeks or months on any par- 
ticular piece. How I enjoyed being able 
to practice at leisure and in quiet, without 
any slavery to time through being due to 
play at concerts, even though occasionally 
I could not find more than a bare half- 
hour in the day for the purpose.” 


* Tur LuTHERAN hereby acknowledges the gra- 
cious permission granted by Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, to quote as above from 
Albert Schweitzer’s “Out of My Life and 
Thought.” 
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BALTIMORE LETTER 
By the Rev. Lloyd M. Keller 


Tue Brotherhood Convention of the U. L. 
C. A. will be held in the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel October 2-4, just preceding the 
opening of the Eleventh Biennial Conven- 
tion of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, October 5-12. Plans for the en- 
tertainment of the Laymen’s Brotherhood 
Convention are being formulated by the 
local laymen’s committee: Honorary chair- 
man, Frederick W. Kakel; general chair- 
man, C. Will; associate chairman, William 
E. Zschiesche; secretary, Stewart W. 
Parker; treasurer, A. G. Snyder, Jr. 

Features of the convention will be a 
men’s choir that will sing at the opening 
service Sunday evening, October 2, at 
Grace Church, and the Brotherhood Ban- 
quet in the Lord Baltimore Hotel Tues- 
day night, October 4. Plans are being 
made for 1,000 plates at this banquet for 
men and their ladies. 

Among the speakers on the Brotherhood 
Convention program are: Dr. F. H. Knubel, 
president of the U. L. C. A.; E. Clarence 
Miller, treasurer of the U. L. C. A.; Dr. 
Ralph H. Long, executive secretary of 
National Lutheran Council; Dr. James C. 
Kinard, president of Newberry College; 
Dr. Paul M. Kinports, executive secretary 
of the Luther League of America; L. F. 
Speckman, Esq., vice-president, U. L. C. A. 
Brotherhood; and Carl F. Distler, Esq., 
Baltimore. 


Maryland Synodical Brotherhood 


Promotional Rallies 


Under the aggressive leadership of Mar- 
tin A. McGrory, president of the Mary- 
land Synodical Brotherhood; a committee 
of fifteen laymen have arranged for six 
Lutheran Men’s Regional Rallies through- 
out the state of Maryland preliminary to 
the opening of the convention. The places 
and dates of these rallies are as follows: 
Hagerstown, August 29, general chairman, 
Charles E. Alvord; Baltimore, September 
8, William E. Zschiesche, general chair- 
man; Westminster, September 12, Harry 
B. Fogle, general chairman; Cumberland, 
September 15, A. E. Steelay, general chair- 
man; Frederick, September 19, John Lentz, 
general chairman; Washington, D. C., Sep- 
tember 26, William H. Bauer, general 
chairman. 

Radio broadcasts will precede each of 
these rallies. 


Fall Program 
The recently elected officers of the Lu- 
theran Ministerial Association of Baltimore 
and Vicinity, President Raymond C. Sor- 
rick, Vice-president Justus H. Liesmann, 

Secretary-treasurer Luther Menkel, an- 

nounce the following fall-winter program 

for Monday morning meetings at St. Mark’s 

Church: 

September 19—“Required Reading”—Short 
Book Reviews by Pastors W. Harold 
Redcay, Justus H. Liesmann, Henry L. 
Gerstmeyer, J. Frank Fife, Augustus H. 
Hackmann, and Lloyd M. Keller. 

November 21—‘‘Materials and Methods for 
Confirmation Instruction,” H. Luther 
Rhodes. 

December 19—“Looking to Christmas,” 
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Robert D. Clare, D.D. Dinner meeting 
of ministers and wives at Messiah Lu- 
theran Church. 

January 16—“Youth Programs in Local 
Congregations,” John J. Harms. 

March 20—‘‘American Lutheranism in 
1939,” Carl Heminghaus. 

April 17—“The Field and the Limitation 
of the Church,” Carl C. Rasmussen, D.D. 

May 15—‘The Bible and the Pastor’s 
Study,” J. M. Meyers, S.T.D. 


LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL, 
HEADQUARTERS 


The program has been arranged by Pas- 
tors L. Ralph Tabor, chairman, Harry V. 
Krug and J. Frank Fife. 


AMERICAN LUTHERANS 
WILL ASSIST GERMAN 
REFUGEES 


IN AN EFFORT to facilitate its activities 
in aiding Lutheran refugees from Germany 
the American section of the Executive 
Committee of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention has concluded a working agree- 
ment with the American Committee for 
Christian German Refugees. Lutheran 
leaders in America have been giving val- 
uable assistance during the past few 
years, but this new arrangement will make 
the service even more effective. 

The complete statement of the agree- 
ment follows: 

The increasing number of refugees com- 
ing to America from Germany and the fact 
that many of them are of the Lutheran 
faith has made it necessary to effect a 
closer co-operation between the American 
Committee for Christian German Refugees 
and the Lutheran Churches. As a result 
of negotiations between representatives of 
the American Committee for Christian 
German Refugees and the Lutheran 
Churches of America, the following agree- 
ment was reached: 

1. Since the Lutheran Churches have 
experience and special facilities for deal- 
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ing with refugee Lutheran clergymen and 
theological students, the responsibility for 
this group is to remain with them. 

2. It is agreed that the American Com- 
mittee for Christian German Refugees 
shall be the clearing house for other Lu- 
theran refugees. 

3. The Lutheran Churches agree to es- 
tablish an office which will co-operate with 
the American Committee for Christian 
German Refugees, in the rehabilitation 
and placement of Lutheran refugees. 
July 15, 1938. 


(Signed) 
F. H. Knuset, 
President, United Lutheran Church in 
America 


RateH H. Lone, 
Executive Director, National Lutheran 
Council 
James M. SPEERS, 
Chairman, the American Committee for 
Christian German Refugees 
FRANK RITCHIE, 
Executive Director, the American Com- 
mittee for Christian German Refugees 
—N. L. C. News Bulletin. 


LUTHERAN CHURCHES IN 
CHICAGO REPORT SPLEN- 
DID GAINS 


LutuHerAN churches in Chicago led all 
others in membership gains during the 
paast year, according to statistics released 
by Walter R. Mee, executive secretary of 
the Chicago Church Federation. 

Three hundred twenty-two Lutheran 
churches report a gain of 14,530 members 
—an average of slightly more than forty- 
five per congregation. Nearly all of the 
communions represented report substan- 
tial and wholesome progress. Total gains 
amount to nearly 50,000. The detailed sta- 
tistical account follows: 


Churches Reporting Total 
Ub) REN OURIST eeyeliay eeecccssoccceerr eo econ eee 2,220 
86 Congregational irc .csscccccccersse<sces 2,758 

3 Church of the Brethren ............ 65 
28° Disciples Obs C@htistyia-cta--ccsee <= 764 

ALAGMEIDISCO Palm meet rcecerecctsatesscscs: 3,106 
BAGH vane elicalteeceremvtetstccterc.ceenes-s 571 
74 Evangelical and Reformed ........ 2,330 

Sel riend Sumter eet ercccclo cokes 38 
S22 cartineraniee mace tee etecccee ccc ce cece eee 14,530 
TRS MIST OCIS tae tris crrecess cee ceecnees 5,106 

2 Methodist Protestant .............0-+ 40 

SSPAtrican: (VEE secttc.ccestcseserens 1,595 

MeCOlOreds Wit De cigtticccecsastertereecseeees 353 

SRAtrICAI View int ZAOM je.c-erecrerssres=ce 351 

6 Polish National Catholic ............ 108 

PORE resbyterian mance wereoserscccrss aes 3,075 
14 Reformed Church in America. 346 


4 Reformed Episcopal ...............--+ 44 


1 Reformed Presbyterian ............ 5) 
3eUnited! Brethren’ 2ecestcsecnee 100 
8 United Presbyterian .............. 163 
1139 37,668 
The 311 churches not reporting, 
based on the above average, should 
RAVEN LECCIVER Pe ateettcccsesssertrnacness 10,574 
Grandat otaliteccncnc eee 48,242 
Average number of additions per 
Colombe Del aac her bereps rere rec ree ES 34 
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M. HADWIN FISCHER’S WORK 


Intimate Associates Write of His Ability, Consecration and 
Gifts of Administration 


GETTYSBURG SEMINARY’S FACULTY 


Ir 1s with bowed heads that the faculty 
of Gettysburg Seminary records the death 
of Prof. M. Hadwin Fischer, which oc- 
curred at the West Side Sanitarium, York, 
Pa., early Sunday morning, August 7, 
1938. Dr. Fischer had been in failing 
health for several years, but the acute 
heart attack of which he died was but of a 
few days’ duration. As the sun was break- 
ing through the clouds of a peaceful Lord’s 
Day morning, the Sun of Righteousness 
came with healing in His wings and bore 
him to his eternal rest. 

Dr. Fischer was born at Ethel, Ontario, 
December 23, 1875. He came to Susque- 
hanna University in 1898 and was grad- 
uated from that institution with highest 
honors in 1902, and three years later from 
the Susquehanna Divinity School. He was 
ordained by the Susquehanna Synod in 
1905. He served charges in Wilkes-Barre 
and. Williamsport from 1905 to 1922. In the 
latter city he organized an interchurch 
community school of religious education 
which attracted the attention of the Penn- 
sylvania State Sabbath School Associa- 
tion, and on invitation he became its 
pioneer director of Christian Education. 

He came to the seminary in September 
1925 as the first incumbent of the East 
Pennsylvania Synod Chair of Religious 
Education and the English Bible. He or- 
ganized his department on the best lines 
in his field, and as a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the International 
Council of Religious Education he kept 
abreast of the latest findings of its leaders. 
As a member of the Parish and Church 
School Board of the United Lutheran 
Church he projected Camp Nawakwa and 
became its first director and the dean of 
its faculties. He represented the Susque- 
hanna Synod in the Executive Committee 
of the Pennsylvania Council of Churches 
and was chairman of its Committee on 
Christian Education. He represented his 
synod also in the General Committee on 
Merger of the four constituent synods of 
the present Central Pennsylvania Synod 
of the U. L. C. A. and became chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee. 

He organized many county and district 
organizations for Christian education, 
bringing the Adams County Leadership 
Training School for Church Workers into 
our seminary halls and thus pointing out 
the path of seminary extension work. He 
had organizing skill of a high order and 
his presence was sought on many boards 
and committees. 

Dr. Fischer was a tireless worker. He 
went on the run. He could not have played 
the laggard if he would. He burned out 
his powers. When his colleagues remon- 
strated with him, he turned wistfully to 
unfinished tasks. He seemed to sense that 
his days were numbered and to say with 
the one Divine Man among us whose steps 
he followed, “I must work the works of 
him that sent me. The night cometh when 
no man can work.” 

We have a keen sense of loss. A fine 
Christian personality has gone out from 


among us. The deepest loss, however, is 
in our colleague’s home. His supreme de- 
light was in his home. It was for it he 
toiled and in it he found his sweetest rest. 
To his stricken family at home and abroad 
we extend our deepest sympathy. We 
pray that they may find the consolations 
of God neither small nor few, and that 
his grace may triumph in their Christian 
resignation as it triumphed in their loved 
one’s death. 
JouHN ABERLY, Pres. 


PARISH AND CHURCH SCHOOL 
BOARD OF THE UNITED 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Dr. M. Hapwin FIscHER gave twelve 
years of faithful service to the Parish and 
Church School Board. Two of his out- 
standing accomplishments during that 
period were the establishment of Camp 
Nawakwa and the guidance of the money 
matters of the Board as its treasurer and 
chairman of its Finance Committee. Dr. 
Fischer combined a deep piety with prac- 
tical wisdom. He had an abiding enthu- 
siasm that flooded all difficulties somehow 
out of the way. His open-hearted friend- 
ship endeared him to every member. The 
youth of the Church are his everlasting 
beneficiaries. 

In his administration of Camp Nawakwa, 
Dr. Fischer established a standard of ex- 
cellence that has been an ideal and a goal 
for all other similar camps for the Chris- 
tian training of boys and girls and young 
people. The camp was originally his idea, 
and it remained his passion. 

As a member, ex officio, of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board, Dr. Fischer 
had a leading part in all general admin- 
istrative problems that arose. He prepared 
every report of that Committee. No man 
knew the details of the Board’s work bet- 
ter than he; and in all things he kept the 
affectionate regard of his mates. Love 
makes his parting grievous, his memory 
sweet. 

F. R. Knuset, President of the 
Parish and Church School Board. 


TRESSLER ORPHANS’ HOME AND 
CAMP NAWAKWA 


AFTER an association with Dr. M. Hadwin 
Fischer on the Board of Trustees of Tress- 
ler Orphans’ Home about twenty years 
ago and during the past ten years in the 
work of Camp Nawakwa, I was impressed 
with his unusual ability, not only as a 
scholar, preacher and teacher, but as an 
executive and a pioneer in religious edu- 
cation for the young people, to develop 
the future leadership of the Church. 

Here was a dynamic Christian person- 
ality, a true servant of the Master de- 
veloping his vision of the Church’s need. 

We who have worked with Dr. Fischer 
know that the phenomenal growth of the 
camp was due to his untiring effort and 
ability to arrange a program in harmony 
with God’s teachings, and have associated 
with him a faculty. of. outstanding Chris- 
tian- leaders of the Church. 


Augusi 24, 1935 


Camp Nawakwa will ever stand as a 
memorial to Dr. Fischer. 

Not until we are called upon to make 
the sacrifice do we appreciate the mag- 
nitude of his loss to the camp and to the 
Church. 

Our only consolation is in the knowledge 
that what is our loss is his gain. 

Atvin R. NIsSLy. 


INTERNATIONAL COM- 
MISSIONS 


American Appointments to Important 
Service 


EicHt American Lutheran theologians 
have been named to work with leading 
Lutheran churchmen of the world in the 
preparation of three exhaustive studies 
which will be the basis of consideration 
during the Lutheran World Convention 
to be held at Philadelphia in October 1940. 
Appointments were made by the American 
section of the Executive Committee of the 
Lutheran World Convention. 

The Rev. Dr. Henry Offermann of the 
Philadelphia Lutheran Seminary, together 
with eight European theologians, will 
study “The Church, the Word and the 
Sacraments.” Each topic relates to the 
general subject, “The Lutheran Church 
Today.” 

Another American, the Rev. Dr. M. Reu, 
dean of the graduate school at Wartburg 
Theological Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa, was 
named to serve as a member of the com- 
mission which will make a study of “The 
Church and Other Churches.” Eight mem- 
bers of this commission also will be 
Europeans. 

Of the nine representatives on the third 
commission, to report on “The Church in 
the World,” six will be Americans. They 
are: the Rev. Dr. Walton H. Greever of 
New York City, secretary of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, chairman; 
the Rev. Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, president 
of Augustana College and Theological 
Seminary, Rock Island, Ill.; the Rev. Dr. 
Bernhard M. Christensen, president-elect 
of Augsburg College and Seminary, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; the Rev. Dr. Thaddeus F. 
Gullixson, president of Luther Theological 
Seminary, St. Paul, Minn.; the Rev. Dr. 
Emil E. Fischer of Philadelphia Lutheran 
Theological Seminary; and the Rev. Dr. 
E. C. Fendt of Capital University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

The European appointments have not yet 
been announced. 

Members of the committee who made 
the appointments are the Rev. Dr. Fred- 
erick H. Knubel, president of the United 
Lutheran Church, and vice-president of 
the Lutheran World Convention; the Rev. 
Dr. Ralph H. Long, executive director of 
the National Lutheran Council, and as- 
sistant treasurer of the international or- 
ganization; the Rev. Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz 
of Gettysburg Theological Seminary, Get- 
tysburg, Pa.; and the Rev. Dr. Lars W. 
Boe, president of St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minn. Appointments were author- 
ized at the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Lutheran World Convention 
which was held at Uppsala, Sweden, last 
May.—N. L. C. News Bulletin. 
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BELIEVE IT OR NOT 
By the Rev. Roger G. Imhoff 


THERE IS more than one way to make it 
easy for Lutheran college students to pay 
for their tuition and room and board bills, 
Carthage College authorities learned re- 
cently. 

All the college must do is to teach the 
students how to pick their fish when 
angling they do go. 

Excellent evidence of the efficacy of this 
modern angling technique was provided 
today by James Faulhaber, Lake Geneva, 
Wis., a member of the 1938 pre-medic 
graduating class at Carthage. 

James, who worked his way through 
Carthage, was applying his piscatorial 
prowess in Lake Geneva at the noon hour 
from his work this summer for a transpor- 
tation company when his brand new 
fifteen-cent lead and line got away from 
him and became entangled under a pier. 
Donning his swimming trunks the young 
angler swam to the spot to find a good 
sized bass as the cause of the difficulty. 
The bass turned out to be one of many 
placed in Midwestern streams each year 
by a Chicago newspaper. A tag on the 
poor fish indicated that Jimmie would 
receive $500 if he would return the said 
bass and tag to the newspaper offices. 
This he did. 

When asked as to what he would do 
with the money, stalwart and good-look- 
ing Jimmie announced on the front page 
of the Chicago newspaper that he would 
promptly pay up the $472 which Carthage 
College had loaned him to complete his 
education. What with such a noble 
thought hardly out of his mind, young 
Jimmie received a notice that he had been 
appointed a teacher in the Lake Geneva 
school system! 

This modern collegiate fish story broke 
in the news just before a Carthage stu- 
dent rally was held in downtown Chicago 
wherein the students recalled that Faul- 
haber had always been known on the 
campus as “Lucky Jim.” 

Now that the college bill is being paid 
it is rumored that the Carthage author- 
ities plan to install a course in fishing 
next year, with an extension Summer 
School on Midwestern lakes. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


ADVANCE closing of the admissions list 
for the 1938-39 session at Roanoke Col- 
lege, Salem, Va., on August 15 is an- 
nounced by Dr. C. R. Brown, dean. All 
students, old and new, who have indicated 
that they expect to enroll at the college 
for the coming year were notified that 
arrangements for enrollment must be 
completed by that date. 

In his announcement regarding the 
action, Dr. Brown pointed out that the 
number of applicants for admission to date 
“has been twice as large as at this time 
last year.” 

“With an enrollment last session some- 
what above capacity, we have been com- 
pelled to reject a large number of ap- 
plications this year, and only those new 
applicants who present superior scholastic 
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records will be admitted between this date 
and August 15,” the dean declared. Dr. 
Brown stated in the announcement that 
he is “advising all students who expect to 
enroll at the college to place their appli- 
cation for admission and other necessary 
papers with the Admissions Committee at 
the earliest possible moment.” 

C. Leigh Riley, assistant to the president 
of the college, who heads the committee 
on pre-college guidance, expressed pleas- 
ure at the unusually large applications list 
and stressed the fact that though at least 
fifty per cent more students have been 
admitted thus far this year than last year 
on the same date the committee on ad- 
missions has exercised the “strictest 
selectivity in accepting new students.” Mr. 
Riley pointed out further that not only 
scholarship but also ‘character and all- 
round preparatory school activity have 
been considered. 

Though no definite figures were avail- 
able, Miss Vivian Cronk, secretary of the 
college, said that only a “few rooms re- 
main available in the dormitory.” The 
distribution of new students covers the 
larger part of Virginia, North Carolina, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, 
and New England. Advance registration 
shows an unusually large number of stu- 
dent applicants from Roanoke city and 
county. 

College authorities pointed out that 
business conditions, though particularly 
bad in some quarters of New England 
from which students are drawn as well 
as in southern states, seem to have had 
little effect upon the number of applica- 
tions. 

Approximately 370 students were on 
the books last September at the beginning 
of the session. At the end of the year 396 
comprised the total, a number being ad- 
mitted in February to replace mid-term 
graduates. 


LIVES TAUGHT AND 
INFLUENCED 


At Lenoir Rhyne College 1937-38 


LENoIR RHYNE COLLEGE will end, August 
24, the second term of the 1938 Summer 
School. During this summer 558 students 
were enrolled, 417 excluding duplications. 
This school has been under the direction 
of Prof. G. R. Patterson, head of the De- 
partment of Education. It is the opinion 
of the instructors that a high grade of 
work has been done by the Summer School 
students. There has been a very fine spirit 
manifested both in the student body and 
in the faculty. 

In addition to the Summer School, the 
Adult Education Department of the state 
conducted a two weeks’ Summer School 
under the direction of Miss Mabel Bacon. 
About 140 students were in attendance. 

The following figures indicate the large 
number of students who have been taught 
and whose lives have been influenced by 
Lenoir Rhyne College during the past 
year. In the regular session 454 students 
were enrolled. These came from forty 
counties in North Carolina and forty stu- 
dents came from outside the state, repre- 
senting ten states other than North Caro- 
lina. In the summer school 558 students 
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CHURCH YEAR 
CALENDAR — 1939 


Indispensable — Beautiful — Artistic 


Year after year this Scripture Verse cal- 
endar increases in popularity. Thousands of 
dollars have been realized annually by in- 
dividuals and church organizations. 

Morning and Evening Lessons indicated 
for each day. 

A convenient showing of calendar dates 
of preceding and following months. 

For each weekday a choice Bible verse for 
a guide to daily Christian living. The ap- 
pointed lessons and colors for the Church 
Year are indicated for Sundays and festivals. 

Large black figures are used for weekday 
dates while Sundays and major festivals and 
holidays are emphasized in red. Monthly 
moon phases are pictured. 

The twelve calendar pages with cover are 
bound together at the top with a metal 
binder, with cord for hanging. 

Size of Calendar, 914 x 1514 inches. 


SUGGESTIONS 


ARRANGE AT ONCE for some organiza- 
tion or individual to undertake the sale of 
this calendar. 

MAKE AN EARLY START. The best time 
to start is soon after church activity gets 
under way in the fall. 

INCLUDE YOUR COMMUNITY in your 
sales campaign. 

The calendar retails at 30 cents. 


PRICE AND PROFIT LIST 


Number Cost Sell Profit 
5 $1.25 $1.50 $0.25 

10 2.30 3.00 -70 

25 5.25 7.50 2.25 

50 9.00 15.00 6.00 
100 17.00 30.00 13.00 
200 32.00 60.00 28.00 
300 45.00 90.00 45.00 
500 70.00 150.00 80.00 


TERMS — Cash within thirty days after 
shipment, providing order is signed by a 
pastor or officer of an organization. Trans- 
portation extra on quantities of 200 and 
over. Calendars-are not returnable. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE. 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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were enrolled, or 417 excluding duplica- 
tions. 

In the Extension Department 182 stu- 
dents were enrolled, making a grand total 
for the year of 1,053. 

The 1938-39 session will open September 
6. The prospects now are for a capacity 
enrollment. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVER- 
SITY 


authorities have announced that registra- 
tion for the new freshman class is ahead 
of last year and compares very favorably 
with the years when the largest classes 
were enrolled at Selinsgrove. 

Workmen are now busy renovating and 
preparing all available dormitory space 
expected to be used during the coming 
year. The university has modern dor- 
mitory buildings for both men and women. 
Fraternity homes on the campus also 
house a number of male students. 

Freshmen will arrive on the campus at 
Selinsgrove, September 12, for the new 
college year. An orientation program is 
provided for the first-year students and 
upper classmen will arrive three days 
later. Dr. Russell Galt, formerly of Amer- 
ican University at Cairo, Egypt, is the 
new dean and will arrive on the campus 
about September 1, and will have charge of 
the freshman orientation program. 

Susquehanna University’s famed Motet 
Choir, which finished second to Ohio State 
in the Columbia Chorus Quest, will make 
several pre-concert season appearances 
this year. The first of these will be at the 
annual convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, to be held at Balti- 
more, Md., October 9. The choir will sing 
at a special Sunday service at which Dr. 
F. H. Knubel, president of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, will be the 
speaker. These special programs of the 
convention will be broadcast over both of 
the nation-wide networks. During the 
past three years the Motet Choir, under 
the baton of Frederick C. Stevens, has 
become nationally known because of its 
annual nation-wide broadcasts. The kind 
of music it sings is most elevating and 
inspiring, and the artistic merit mani- 
fested has gained the applause of the most 
relentless musical critics. 

The band, directed by Prof. Elrose L. 
Allison, will be “dressed up” in cadet style 
uniforms this fall as a result of the ap- 
propriation of the annual senior class gift 
for this purpose. The marching band was 
organized by Professor Allison in 1928 and 
the new uniforms will add a lot of color 
to the athletic events on the campus. 

H. V. Biovueu. 


1938'S LUTHER ACADEMY 


FIVE CLERGYMEN of the United Lutheran 
Church, two of whom were lecturers, Dr. 
John C. Mattes of Scranton, Pa., and Dr. 
L. F. Gruber, president of Chicago Sem- 
inary, and ninety clergymen of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church, the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church and the Missouri Synod 
attended the second meeting of the Luther 
Academy held at Wartburg Theological 
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Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa, July 19 to 27. 
The members of the group lived at the 
seminary. The building, or more properly 
the group of dormitories, social hall, re- 
fectory, library, classrooms, offices and 
chapel forming the quadrangle of the sem- 
inary buildings, is very fine from the 
architectural and utilitarian point of view. 

In every way these Lutherans of the 
Middle West were congenial hosts. The 
living quarters offered all the comforts 
of modern civilization, including plenty 
of space. The fees charged were very 
modest. The lecturers were up to the 
minute and beyond. Daily sessions began 
with a chapel service at 8.00 A. M. The 
lectures were delivered in the morning; 
each subject was divided into three lec- 
tures with a recess between lectures. The 
afternoons were free for individual study, 
with the seminary library open to mem- 
bers of the Academy, or for, recreation or 
sightseeing. In the evening a discussion 
of the topic for the day was held. 

F. A, SHEARER. 


TEXAS LUTHER LEAGUE 


THE EIGHTEENTH annual convention of the 
Texas Synod’s Luther League was held at 
Philadelphia Church, Swiss Alps, Texas, 
July 16 and 17. The convention opened 
with a banquet at La Grange. A word of 
welcome was extended by President A. H. 
Liesmann and a very interesting talk was 
given by the Rev. R. J. Wolf of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. With the theme, “The Christian 
Call to Service,” and the motto, “For Bet- 
ter Service—We Choose Christ,” the con- 
vention got into full swing. 

The Sunday morning service was opened 
by the Rev. Edwin J. Hirsch, the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. R. J. Wolf, as 
representative of the national organiza- 
tion, and the Communion was admin- 
istered. Following the service the program 
was officially opened by President Lies- 
mann at 10.30 A. M. The minutes and re- 
ports of the last state convention were 
accepted and a motion was made that all 
League treasurers be urged to send money 
for dues direct to the state treasurer, in 
order to avoid confusion with the national 
dues. 

At the afternoon session Dorothy Kessler 
talked inspiringly on “The Christian Serv- 
ice to the Home.” In the Bible rewards 
in the Senior League, Goliad received first 
place, Victoria second, and Redeemer, 
Houston, third. Inter-League rewards 
went to Dallas and Victoria. In the Junior 
League, Swiss Alps received first place 
and Victoria second. Mr. Wolf spoke on 
the work of the Luther League in Amer- 
ica, and presented the new program. of 
the work of the women in the Church 
with the Junior League. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, A. H. Liesmann; vice-pres- 
ident, Agnes Miller; recording secretary, 
Elvire Hermann; corresponding secretary, 
Hilma Streb; treasurer, Clara Roitsch; 
member of the executive committee, 
Gladys Preiss. Delegates to the national 
convention at Long Beach, Calif., are 
Archie Depew, Al Liesmann, Erna Roitsch, 
the Rev. F. E. Eilers, Clara Roitsch. 

Eleven pastors were in attendance at 
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the convention, seventy delegates, 138 vis- 
itors, and four state officers; a total of 223. 

The invitation of St. Luke’s League, San 
Antonio, for the 1939 convention was ac- 
cepted; likewise the invitation for the fall 
rally to be held in Yoakum. 

The Vesper service was conducted by 
the Rev. George Perry of Miles, and the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Donald 
Elder of Houston. 

HERBERT H. METZGER. 


165TH ANNIVERSARY 


HoMECOMING services in Jacob’s Church, 
German Township, Pa., one of the oldest 
congregations west of the Alleghenies, 
marked the observance of its one hundred 
sixty-fifth anniversary July 31. The pas- 
tor, the Rev. Frederick C. H. Scholz, was 
in charge of the service, and the Rev. C. L. 
Hunt preached the sermon. A dinner was 
served cafeteria style by the women of 
the church. 

In the afternoon the Rev. Herman H. 
Will of Uniontown read the service, at 
which the Junior Choir offered a musical 
program. A brief address was delivered 
by the Rev. M. L. Peter. The Rev. A. J. 
Braun preached at the Vesper service. 

From a local daily we quote: 

“Of interest in connection with this one 
hundred sixty-fifth birthday is the old 
German document, now in the archives of 
the Pittsburgh Synod, which records the 
organization of Jacob’s Church as well as 
of the Reformed congregation which used 
the same building for divine worship. 
Dated July 31, 1773, the following is a 
free translation: 

““The condition of this agreement con- 
cerning the Reformed congregation is that 
the Lutheran congregation shall have as 
much right to the church as the Reformed 
congregation. If the congregation should 
become too strong, and should a dispute 
arise, then both congregations must build 
another church in the same form as this 
and our Reformed congregation binds it- 
self for fifty pounds Pennsylvania current 
money and no minister shall come into 
the church to preach unless he has good 
testimony that he has been ordained by 
other ministers—which we acknowledge 
with our hands.’ 

John Ertman, Jacob Reich, 
3 Casper Bohner. 

“Interesting also is the account of the 
remarkable way in which the church ob- 
tained the title for its land. This is taken 
from the autobiography of the church’s 
first pastor: 

““They borrowed the money from Mar- 
tin Mason, who was taken captive in the 
time of General Braddock’s defeat at Fort 
Pitt (now Pittsburgh) by the Indians 
while on his way to carry provisions to 
his father in the army and who was sold 
to a French general for a bottle of gin 
in 1755 and was taken to Canada, and 
when grown up returned to his native land 
and brought this piece of gold with him, 
and lent it to the congregation to pay for 
the land and became and lived a devoted 
Christian member of that Lutheran church.’ 

“The warrant for this land was dated 
February 2, 1786, and the patent issued 
July 22, 1794. The patent is now in the 
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Memorial Log Church. The form of 
Jacob’s Church of Fayette County was 
called ‘the Strait and Narrow Way.’” 

Today the membership of Jacob’s 
Church is the largest in its history. There 
are 270 confirmed members enrolled in 
the church records. The congregation has 
active organizations: the Sunday school, 
of which Francis Emery is superintendent; 
the Luther League; the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society and the Lutheran Brotherhood 
Bible class. 


ORDINATION SERVICE 


’ For THE one hundred thirty-first time in 
his career as minister and president of the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York, Dr. 
Ellis B. Burgess on Sunday morning, July 
17, ordained three candidates into the Lu- 
theran ministry at a service at Trinity 
Church, Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y.: 
the Rev. Milton T. Kleintop, dean of Wag- 
ner College, Staten Island; the Rev. 
Rudolph F. Ludwig of Stapleton; and the 
Rev. William A. Wietz of North Greece, 
N. Y. Three hundred persons attended the 
service. Dr. Burgess delivered the ser- 
mon on the theme, “The Call to the Min- 
istry,’ in which he discussed the sig- 
nificance of the gospel ministry. 

Those assisting in the service were Dr. 
Frederic Sutter, pastor of Trinity Church 
and president of the Board of Trustees of 
Wagner College, and his son and assistant, 
the Rev. Carl J. Sutter. The service opened 
with the procession of the Junior and 
Senior Choirs, who in the course of the 
service sang anthems under the direction 
of Silas H. Engum, director of music at 
Wagner College and at Trinity Church. 

Dean Kleintop has been called by Dr. 
Sutter as student pastor at Trinity Church 
and has been assigned to serve at Wagner. 
Mr. Ludwig, who recently returned after 
a year of study in Germany, has been 
called by the Board of American Missions 
to organize a church at Binghamton, N. Y. 
He was graduated from Wagner in 1935. 
Mr. Wietz, a graduate of Hartwick Col- 
lege, has been called to St. John’s Church, 
Ancram, N. Y. These three men attended 
the Theoligical Seminary at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


90TH ANNIVERSARY 


Sunpay, Avucust 7, witnessed a day of 
special services at the Lutheran Church 
in Claysburg, Pa., the Rev. Ralph W. Birk 
pastor. It marked the completion of ninety 
years of faithful Christian service by this 
congregation. 

Although the congregation was not of- 
ficially formed until August 6, 1848, activ- 
ities of its members are recorded several 
years before this date. In 1846 this group 
joined with the Reformed congregation to 
build a union church which served the 
Lutheran people until 1882, when they 
felt the need of their own building. This 
was built on a plot of ground donated by 
Jacob Barnhart. In 1909 this congregation 
gave twenty-two of its members to form 
the new Lutheran congregation at King, 
Bedford County. During 1915 the church 
was remodeled to take care of the needs 
of the growing organization. The last year 
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has seen the church painted, Sunday 
school room renovated, pulpit and altar 
covers provided, pulpit Bible and light 
furnished, new walks laid in front of 
church and the church yard regraded. 
These improvements were made possible 
by the men and women of the church 
together with kind friends. 

The anniversary occasion was a happy 
one and the services were well attended 
throughout the day. Three services were 
planned beginning with the Sunday school 
session at 9.30 under the direction of 


- Walter A. Deckerhoff, the superintendent. 


At 10.30 the morning service was con- 
ducted with the Rev. William I. Good of 
Johnstown delivering a most helpful ser- 
mon. Special music was furnished by the 
choir. 

The homecoming service was at 2.30. 
The Rev. John Hoenstine of Columbia 
City, Ind., a son of the Claysburg con- 
gregation, delivered the address and the 
choir of the St. Mark’s Church at King 
sang several beautiful numbers. This 
service was greatly enriched by greetings 
brought and memories recalled by the 
various pastors and people of the com- 
munity. The closing service of the day 
was held at 7.30, when the Rev. F. H. 
Schrader of Hampstead, Md., preached a 
greatly appreciated sermon to his former 
congregation. He is the only former pastor 
of the Claysburg congregation who is still 
living. Special music for the service was 
in charge of the choir of the Newry Lu- 
theran Church. 


IN CHURCH AID 


Members of St. John’s, Ringtown-Brandon- 
ville, Pa., Use Spare Time to 
Improve Church 


Sunpay, Juty 31, a significant service of 
dedication was held in St. John’s Church, 
Brandonville, of the Ringtown-Brandon- 
ville Parish, the Rev. W. Robert Miller 
pastor. 

During recent months the church equip- 
ment has been materially improved. A 
hymnboard, equipped with set of num- 
bers, has been placed in the chancel. Of- 
fering plates have been purchased and 
four dozen copies of the Music Edition of 
the Common Service Book installed. A 
piano has replaced the ancient reed organ, 
used for many years. The choir loft has 
been enlarged, and a rail with red velvet 
curtain adds to its appearance. The latest 
addition, for which the service was ar- 
ranged, was the new pulpit desk with 
matching reading light, and the flower 
stands at either side of the chancel. These 
articles are all of wood, harmonizing with 
the other furniture of the chancel. Plans 
for an altar and reredos are now being 
made. _ 

The Young People’s Choir of the Ring- 
town Church provided special music. 

The untiring efforts of individuals and 
the congregation as a whole have made 
these advances possible. The loyalty has 
been indicated in attendance: with a com- 
muning membership of fifty-six, summer 
attendances have averaged well over sixty. 
A fine class is expected to be received this 
year. 

At St. John’s, Ringtown, the daily va- 
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cation Bible school, in which Reformed and 
Evangelical participated as well, enrolled 
slightly over one hundred pupils. A staff 
of fourteen teachers conducted the two 
weeks’ course, beginning July 11. Weil 
over two hundred attended the closing 
Exhibition Night, when handwork was 
placed on display and Beginners, Primary, 
and Junior groups presented a fine pro- 
gram. Diplomas were presented to schol- 
ars who fulfilled activity requirements and 
were present for three-fourths of the 
sessions. 


“T HAVE voluntarily given myself to be a 
slave for the love of Jesus, Who for love 
of me made Himself man and became a 
slavé ‘to set me free. For the love of Him, 
I am laboring in His vineyard in divers 
cities, and that not solely for the salvation 
of my own soul, but for the souls of 
others.”—Savonarola..— - 
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CONGREGATIONS 


Altoona, Pa. The Rev. John Luther 
Barnes and the members and friends of 
St. Paul’s congregation celebrated nine 
years of happy relationship together on 
August 7 at the morning services. These 
vears have brought many changes in the 
congregation both in physical structure 
and personnel. In these years 389 adults 
have been received into membership; last 
year the congregation made the greatest 
advancement, when sixty-one new mem- 
bers were added. The confirmed member- 


ship is now 570, the communing member-, 


ship 472. 

The property has been renovated and a 
basement added to be used as a social 
room and for Sunday school sessions of 
the Primary and Junior departments. The 
latest improvement was the installation of 
the equipment for the amplification of 
chime music. 

The church has kept in step with the 
changing conditions by giving the mem- 
bers an opportunity to attend services 
twice Sunday morning by the inauguration 
of a service at 8.45 A. M. These services 
differ in form and program. Through the 
summer months the church has enjoyed an 
attendance that would completely fill the 
auditorium for just one service. 

The indebtedness was reduced $500 re- 
cently by the co-operation of the organiza- 
tions, making a total debt reduction from 
$9,000 to $1,000. The finances for current 
expenses are in excellent condition and 
the council and pastor énter the ninth year 
with all current obligations met. 


MRS. GEORGE H. SCHNUR 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. An unusual religious 
service took place June 18 of this year 
when Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Siphron formally 
dedicated their home at 3224 Beredith 
Place after they had entered into it. The 
service which was used was that one 
prepared by the Rev. H. Augustine Smith 
and published in Tue LuTHeran by the 
Rev. Dr. E. B. Keisler. It is a very im- 
pressive ceremony: prayer, scripture read- 
ing, and hymns. The Rev. Albert M. Lut- 
ton, pastor of First Lutheran Church, 
Cincinnati, of which Mr. and Mrs. Siphron 
are members, officiated. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Bethany congregation 
celebrated the twentieth wedding anni- 
versary of the Rev. and Mrs. J. H. L. Trout 
by giving them a most interesting surprise 
reception in the church social room. The 
decorations and appointments were com- 
plete in every detail, and at the psy- 
chological moment, the curtains on the 
stage were parted, disclosing a table set 
with a beautiful, complete china service 
for -twelve, -which was presented to the 
pastor and his wife. This was a gift from 
the congregation and Women’s Depart- 
ment. It was a happy occasion for the 
congregation as well as for the family in 
the parsonage, for one of the features of 
the program was the burning of a $5,000 
note which had been paid in full largely 
through the efforts of the Women’s Depart- 
ment. The Senior Luther League pre- 
sented Mr. and Mrs. Trout with a beau- 
tiful table lamp, and the Senior ‘Choir an 


electric clock, making the occasion ofie to 


be long remembered in their ministry here 
of over fourteen years. 


Lancaster, Pa. July 17 to 27 services 
were held in St. Stephen’s Church to 
mark the rededication of the Sunday 
school building after it had been reno- 
vated, and also the sixty-fourth anniver- 
sary of the organization of the congrega- 
tion in Temperance Hall. The Rev. Har- 
land D. Fague has been pastor of the con- 
gregation since October 17, 1937, and dur- 
ing his pastorate extensive improvements 
have been made to the parsonage and 
recently to the Sunday school rooms. Im- 
provements consist of redecoration, a new 
carpet for the platform, and providing a 
robing room for the pastor where the 
library was formerly located. 

The church was decorated during “the 
pastorate of the Rev. C. F. Bergner. For 
sixty-four years this church has ministered 
to humanity’s needs under the following 
pastors: the Rev. W. S. Porr, the Rev. 
Emil Meister, the Rev. C. F. Roberts, in 
addition to Pastors Bergner and Fague. 
All have the record of having done con- 
structive work in building and in reducing 
debts incurred in building and renovating. 
During the anniversary celebration nearly 
$3,000 was subscribed for liquidating the 
present indebtedness. St. Stephen’s has a 
confirmed membership of 420. 


Macon, Ga. The Rev. Herman G. Fisher, 
formerly pastor at Alamance, N. C., began 
his work as pastor of Redeemer Church, 
Sunday, August 7, having accepted the 
call of this \congregation several weeks 
ago. He succeeds the Rev. William J. 
Ducker, who resigned to accept a call of 
the Board of American Missions to serve 
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In THE Calendar of Special Days and 
Seasons adopted by the United Lutheran 
Church, September is assigned to Parish 
Education. 


RADIO SERVICE 


SUNDAY VESPERS are on the air every 
Sunday up to and including September 25 
from Station WJZ, New York, and over 
associated stations of the blue network of 
the National Broadcasting Company. The 
hour is 3.00 P. M. Eastern Standar« Time, 
4.00..P..M., Eastern Daylight Time. Unless 
otherwise announeed, Dr. Paul Scherer is 
the preacher. 


as a field missionary. Mr. Ducker is doing 
temporary work at South Jacksonville, 
Fla., but expects to be located at Arling- 
ton, Va., in the near future. 

The Macon congregation turned out 
almost 100 per cent of the membership in 
the city to welcome Pastor Fisher at his 
first service. There were eighty-five pres- 
ent in the morning, the largest number » 


~attending since Easter Sunday, and sixty- 


four present for the evening service. 
Greetings to the congregation and new 
pastor came by letter from Dr. H. J. Black, 
president of the Georgia-Alabama Synod. 

This congregation went “over the top” 
in their Every Member Visitation for the 
Anniversary Appeal. Congregations in the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod were assigned 
quotas based on membership. Our quota 
was $336, and the membership has pledged 
$436 of which $75 has already been paid 
in cash. This is a small mission with the 
usual local problems and local building 
debt, but they believe in the objectives of 
the Anniversary Appeal and are gratified 
that they were able to exceed their quota. 


Turbotville, Pa. Seventy-six children: 
enrolled in the community vacation Bible 
school in July which was sponsored~ by 
the Turbotville Ministerium and included 
children from the Baptist, Reformed, Zion 
Lutheran and St. James’ Lutheran 
churches. The Co-operative Series was 
followed as the course of study. The Rev. 
Carroll S. Rudisill, pastor of St. James’ 
Church, was dean of the school. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. Robert S. Nagle, who was 
graduated from Gettysburg Seminary in 
May 1938, has accepted a call to become 
pastor of Salem Church, Killinger, Pa. He 
will also supply the congregation ‘at 
Berrysburg. Mr. and Mrs. Nagle will live 
in a newly furnished parsonage in Millers- 
burg. Mr. Nagle has been supplying the 
church at Killinger for some time, having 
been licensed by the East Pennsylvania 
Synod in 1937. 
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COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 


The Commission of Adjudication of the 
United Lutheran Church will meet in the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md., at 10.00 A. M., 
Wednesday, October 5, 1938. 

George J. Gongaware, Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


The Knoxville Conference of the Synod of 
Virginia will meet September 6-8 in Immanuel 
Church, Blountville, Tenn., the Rev. W. D. 
Wise pastor. Opening session September 6, at 
7.30 P. M., Eastern Standard Time. 

Those desiring entertainment during the con- 
vention, please notify the Rev. W. D. Wise not 
later than September 1. 

Fred E. Dufford, Sec. 


MISSIONARY CONVENTION 


The thirty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pacific 
Synod will meet at Vancouver, Wash., October 
18 to 20, in St. Paul’s Church, the Rev. Paul 
Kunzmann pastor. Mrs. A. N. Pearson, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Herman August Brandt 


departed this life Sunday, July 31, at the age 
of sixty-nine years. He was born in northern 
New York, but the family later migrated west- 
ward. He was educated in Northwestern Col- 
lege, Watertown, Wis.; Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill.; and Concordia Theological 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. He was ordained to 
the gospel ministry in 1892 and served various 
parishes in Nebraska, Iowa, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
and Ohio in the Missouri, American, and United 
Lutheran bodies. His last continued service was 
as superintendent of the Old People’s and Or- 
phans’ Home of Toledo, Ohio. He retired be- 
cause of ill health, removed to Detroit, Mich., 
and served the First Lutheran Church as sup- 
ply pastor for some months during a vacancy. 
He held his clerical membership in the Synod 
of Ohio. 

In July 1892 he was united in marriage to 
Bettina Schaeffer. To this union were born 
eight children, seven of whom survive. He 
leaves to mourn his departure his aged mother, 
Mrs. Wilhelmina Brandt of Hillman, Mich.; his 
widow of Roseville, Mich.; and the following 
children, John and Bernard, Mrs. Eugene Nel- 
son, Mrs. Kenneth Kern, and Mrs. James Ed- 
wards, all of Detroit; Benjamin of Binghamton, 
N. Y.; and the Rev. Walter Brandt, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Newark, Ohio. 

Funeral services were conducted by the Rev. 
Walter Wiggert, pastor of St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church of Roseville, Mich. Six Lutheran pas- 
tors served as pallbearers. He was laid to rest 
in the Lutheran Cemetery at Utica, Mich. His 
forty-three years of service were marked by 
loyal, humble devotion to his God and his 
Church. Carroll J. Rockey. 


Emil G. Lund, D.D. 


passed into life in the Swedish Hospital, Seattle, 
Wash., on the fifth of August 1938, within a 
few days of his eighty-sixth birthday. 

He was born at Arendal, Norway, on the tenth 
of August 1852. He arrived in Springfield, II1., 
with his parents in February 1853. He was con- 
firmed by the Rev. Ephraim Miller, pastor of 
Grace Lutheran Church of that city, in 1867. 
He received his preparatory pane in Capital 
University of the same city. In 1877 he grad- 
uated from: Thiel College with the degree of 
A.B., and afterward received the A.M. In the 
fall’ of 1877 he entered the Philadelphia The- 
ological Seminary, then located in Franklin 
Square, taught one year as principal of the Sol- 
diers’ Orphan School at Jumonville, Pa., and 
graduated in 1881. He served most efficiently 
as pastor at Irwin-Adamsburg Brush Creek 
Parish, Pa.; Zion’s Church, Greensburg, Pa.; at 
Tacoma, Wash.; the Norwegian Lutheran Church 
in Milwaukee; Holy Trinity, Seattle, Wash.; and 
the First Lutheran Church in Oakland, Calif. 

From 1891 to 1904 he was professor of Church 
History, Homiletics and Ethics at the United 
Norwegian Lutheran Seminary in Minneapolis, 
and occupied a prominent position in that body. 
In 1926-27 he was an admired professor in the 
Pacific Theological Seminary, Seattle, and 
owing to the growing infirmities of age de- 
clined a continuance of the office he so nobly 
filled. In 1899 he received the degree of D.D. 
from Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. He 
had been called in 1888 to the -presidency of 
Thiel College, but declined the call. Septem- 
ber 8, 1891, he was married to Anna Hippee, 
the daughter of Pastor Hippee of Greenville, 
Pa. There was born to this union Katherine 
Lund, who cared for him from the time of’ his 
retirement from the Pacific Theological Sem- 
inary until he met his death through the in- 
juries received from a fall. 

Dr. Lund was a man of deep and fervent 
piety. He was a most effective pastor and 
preacher. He was a man of great and sound 
learning, widely read in philosophy, science and 
theology. He saw through the aberations of 
modernism and the credulous assertions of the 
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will also avoid errors. 


THANK YOU! 


would-be defenders of the faith. He under- 
stood fully what was central in the Christian 
faith as handed down in the confessions, and 
was not swerved by the unevangelical and 


‘legalistic deductions by which the Church of 


his love was kept divided. Since 1929, his last 
few years confined to his room though not to 
his bed, he spent the eventide of a busy and 
fruitful life in reading, meditation and prayer. 
He enjoyed the companionship of his parishion- 
ers, his students as they visited the city, and 
his old-time companions. That eventide was 
serene and blessed by the companionship of a 
daughter intelligent, well educated and loving. 
From his death-bed in the hospital, softened 
by her comforting care, he entered into the 
joy of his Lord. He leaves to her and to his 
numerous friends the legacy of a well-spent 
life and fruitful ministry as he trod the nar- 
row way with its purifying tribulations, to the 
Kingdom of righteousness, joy and peace in the 
Holy Spirit, which awaits every believer. It 
was well to have known and loved him. 
J. C. Kunzmann. 


MARRIED 


Nagle-Phillippi. The marriage of Miss Rebecca 
Phillippi, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George N. 
Phillippi, Cumberland, Md., to the Rev. Robert 
S. Nagle, son of Mr. and Mrs. Harvey P. Nagle, 
Pottsville, Pa., was solemnized in St. Paul’s 
Church, Cumberland, Md., June 25, by the Rev. 
Dr. H. T. Bowersox. 

Mr. Nagle is pastor of Salem Church, Killinger, 
Pa., and was graduated from Gettysburg Sem- 
inary this year. Mrs. Nagle is a graduate of 
Temple University and has done graduate work 
at Gettysburg College. She was music super- 
visor in the Cumberland schools for several 
years, and is an accomplished pianist. They 
will be at home in the parsonage in Millers- 
burg, Pa., about September 1. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Baublitz, E. Raymond, from 528 Union Ave., 
Peekskill, N. Y., to Valley Forge Military 
Academy, Wayne, Pa. 

Fisher, Ray R., from 35 Melrose Ave., Ashe- 
ws N. C., to 26 Rosewood Ave., Asheville, 


Flora, George R., from Oshkosh, Nebr., to 
American Lutheran Mission, Monrovia, Libe- 
ria, West Africa. 

French, Ernest C., from 22 Farrell St., New- 
ee N. Y., to 1 Roosevelt Place, Newburgh, 


Goehring, Norman D., from 19 Berkeley St., 
Cambridge, Mass., to 66 Winthrop St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Klover, W. Wilbur, from 313 N. Elm St., Eureka, 
Kan., to 801 N. 17th St., Kansas City, Kan. 
Lund, Clarence B., from 246 Teddy Ave., Hart- 
ford, Wis., to 440 Maple St., Hartford, Wis. 
Motzkus, H. J., from 4415 Chowen Ave., S., 
Minneapolis, Minn., to 4012 Vernon Ave., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Muegge, Julius, from 656 Crandall St., Madison, 
Wis., to Lena, Ill. 

Nelson, E. C., from 3050 N. Neenah Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., to Ellendale, Minn. 

Rockey, C. H., from Hotel Leighton, 2127 W. 
6th St., Los Angeles, Calif., to care of Lieu- 
stenant C. H. Rockey, 615 Newport St., Den- 
.wer, Colo. 

Seiberling, Philip W., from Ruffsdale, Pa., to 
100 N. High St., Zelienople, Pa. 

Villaume, W. John, from 10 Druid Hill Road, 
Pree N. J., to 132 E. 54th St., New York, 


Wenning, G. W., from R. F. D. 8, Box 499, 
eps Calif., to 412 Oatman St., Sanger, 
alif. 

Wheeler, D.D., William E., from 901 S. Fifth 
St., Atchison, Kan., to 233 E. Lafayette Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Smith Bldg., Omaha, 
Nebr.; 457 W. Fort St. 
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Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 


L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 


1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


When in 
MILWAUKEE 


Come to 


REDEEMER_ 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 
Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. Take 
Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or Clybourn 
Street cars west to Nineteenth Street. 


THE LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 
Begins its 113th year , 


SEPTEMBER 13, 1938 
A ‘limited number of scholarships 
are available. 


For information address 


John Aberly, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 
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The Lutheran Leadership Course 


The Official Leadership Education Course of the United Lutheran Church 
in America 
THIS SERIES OF LEADERSHIP TRAINING TEXTS IS NOW COMPLETE 
For full information send for our special PROSPRKCTUS. 
The First or More Elementary Series 


By O. FRED NOLDE and PAUL J. HOH 
Price, STUDENT’S TEXTBOOK, 25 cents; LEADER’S GUIDE, 10 cents. 


MY LIFE 


A Study of the Church Worker and 
His Personal Life 


TREATING 
The Pattern of My Life 
The Power of My Influence 
The Course of My Development 
The Materials fcr My Growth 
The Progress of My Life 


MY BIBLE 


A Study of the Church Worker 
and His Bible 


TREATING 


The Place of the Bible 
The Content of the Bible 
The Truth of the Bible 
The Study of the Bible 
The Use of the Bible 


MY WORK 


A Study of the Church Worker 
and His Work 


TREATING 


My Work through Past Ages 
My Work Today 

Finding My Own Work 
Working with Others 
Looking at the Work Ahead 


MY PUPILS 


A Study of the Church Worker and 
His Group 


TREATING 
The Leader and the Pupil 
The Pupil in Worship 
The Pupil in Study 
The Pupil in Fellowship 
The Pupil in Service 


MY PREPARATION 


A Study of the Church Worker 
and His Preparation 


TREATING 


General Preparation 
Choosing the Aim 
Selecting the Method 
Preparing the Materials 
Constructing a Plan 


MY MATERIALS 


A Study of the Church Worker 
and His Materials 


TREATING 
Materials in Church Work 
Worship Materials 
Study Materials 
Fellowship and Service Mate- 
rials : 
Practical Problems 


MY GROUP SESSIONS 


A Study of the Church Worker 
and His Group Sessions 


TREATING 
Preparation for the Group Session 
The Teacher in the Group Session 
The Pupil in the Group Session 
Procedures in the Group Session 
Typical Learning Situations 


MY PROGRESS 


A Study of the Church Worker 
and His Progress ; 


TREATING 
Self-Measurement 
Measuring Conditions 
Measuring Pupils 

(3 Chapters) 
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